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Appzndix A 



On f>lov^b(iA 9, 1972 tiit UcjriZntoAij CllvUcuZup} Rq^vaj^Ioh Team, Including 
poAtnX^ and othoJi intvid^^tzd g^oiip ^Q,p/!UQ.yvtcutivejy , wcX cut tiia Gotlicm Inn 
in SyAucMz to bzgln an oKiz^vtation phcgmr>\ (^o^ thz U'lJe Ce^^tcAed CvJUilcixlusn. 

Jht Initial activitij <^o^ tkz onxtntatlon u.m to v^cio tliz flim "Co^ecA 
Educxition'' avoAMibtz <Aom tliz U.S. O^^icz fducation. kppKoxlmatQJiij one 
weefe p/uoA to ajU p/iuz^itation, tht :oa:S n.Q.ciaZS!zd by the LLS. Cf^^^lcc. 
a^toA p^ei^ate t^^oi zxoAXzd bij vojvLom vxmtn' ojicApt. A Kzlatzd to 
cnAZtK tducjxtlon iccvs ^uJo^titiLtzd i'jtt!iQiU bairu/ p^^caUqivcA bfj tiit p^ojtct 
'btxi^L r?ne oi tliz poA^yvt KZpXUQAvtciti\jQJ> at the. m^ tinq ioa6 tlit zdiicjxtional 
co-dhoAApMA^on lo/i -tliQ. local l^!a.tional CxqayiizaUon I'^omtn. T/ie f^.ilm 
u}cu> Z)ctAZm2Zij ''6ZXA^t" in na^tiiAQ and xcc^lvQ.d 6txonci objccU.on^ (^/lom tliz 
local tJOi^: qAoc:;o. 

A 4eAte6 of^ dAyi>ciJU>6lcM , mQ..e.tLno6 ayid ccmmunlcjci ttoiv^i be^veen .t/ie local 
^W; chaptQA and thz p/iojzct ^ta^ /lav/c. .tabeu pZacz thMaghoat thQ. duAotloH 
0(5 tliZ pAog/uim. Thz pxcje.cX ^ta^^ f^ca.t^ that tJvU dia^ioQuc ha& been pAo- 
diiC^tivQ In that It-ohiznttd a \jzliiclt ^ox providing incAe^a^scd 6Zn6^itlvttij 
on tilt pant o{^ all. Involved and nuixlttd in moHQ. objzctivltij on the poAt. 
o^ the claA6Aoow tzachoA In dzating ivtth antf tijpQ a ttnjbltlvz J^tiic. 

The 6peclitc 6tep6 taken to In^uAe a non-^^teAeotijpQ.d cuAAlcalun) vooAe: 

U All matoAAjxlM In the LLf^e CentoJied P^ogAam Rje^e nevli^wed to 
remove tlio6e lolth KacJj^t ok ^exldt 6teK(!.otifpe^.. 

2. l\atenJjxlM we^e xevlmed and edltid In xegoAd to job titlu. 

3. Gnxiphlc ojitut ica^ JuAed to Aedej>lgn all plctan.e^ thought to be 
^toAeotijped. 

4. ^epKuentatlvU {^Kom tlie Human P.ight/i Comml66lon mnked clo^^eltj 
mMi tlie A^/Ute team o{^^CAlng 6uQge^tion6. 



AppzndiK B 



^jlaqa^ Hokoick CcueeA (togoKi 

In tkz iali oi 1973, a "CoAceA O'aVjoKi" tcoA rfeuefoperf ann btu.£^ bt/ .the 
'UaaoAa !'ohaiok PweA Co^ponjcuUon on /ie,qu^t .^{^^ . T^na UonXon, 4th q^adz 
;teac/icA, ('an t?txi/n School. T/ie f/eve£opme;i-t t/ic cvaaop. rjoa txiideA Xfie dtAec- 
iioKi 0;^'ma.. Gtriald Kvckow(LA,, Sy6t^m6 Sap^v^o^, EdacaUonal Activltio^, 
^lagojui i{ohai{)k PowzA Con.poKatioYi, 

Tae dz\jQZopmZYit of^ thz Coazqa O.'agon (oa.!> a cUAC.ct ^^AuU tfie U/^e 
Cen^eAetf -CuA/aotttUT? and lU ba^z of^ Coacqm rducciticn and ^zZ{^-aL<iaA(!M66, 
The neic ai^:aAtM^6 ioK ckUidKZn of^ .tkz-manij va/vUd kA.nd6 0(( wo^k tiiat born 
mzn and mmzn oAe doing ^ nA.czlij AciKij^oAcerf btf t-ie mteA^caf^ coKito^ncd 
ifie CoA^QJi iJJagon. 

Tne 3' x 5' mgon zxkibAM a coAecA ladde,/i of, job oppo^tmu^lQ^ In 
a lanAi po^QA compojiy; it ^ comptztz iK'lXh job d^^cAlptLo\^^>, plctuJiz/^, 
tooU, i^'zojUng appoAdl, ztc. fM dvUxlAZn tc u^c. LU60M and 4.tu- 
dent a(lti\;ltL^^ to aid In thz uXmo^t utilization o^ tkt imgon toeAe albo 
pAepoAed. 

The Coazqa' Olaaon wa6 toAttd duAing -the 6ckool ljzoa 1973-74 In tzn 
6ci\oot6 In tkz S^AacoAe tLtu School VUtJiicX on a fiotating ba^l^, oi poAt 
oi tiiz pilot p^OQnam oi thz Ui^ QQ.ntz^td CuAAictd^im, The wagon Aeacherf 
4ome 300 cZci&6Aoom6 at all eZtmtntoAtf gAade Izv^, 6CAving about 5,000 
6tude,Kt6. In 1974-75, .the nu/rjbeA -Achoo^A x:Kiuo£ved a'x:t/i the wagon en- 
^oAged to 20, and 9210 6tudtnts toeAe AepoAted ;to be. actively engaged 
a^i/th mateAAJXti. 

FoA. the school ytoA 1975-76 ;the CoAeeA Wagon ha4 been 6chzduZzd hvto 
all oi thz St/Aacu^e C^ty Schoo£ VibtnlW^ e^emen^t/ ^chooti. The 4chedu/e 
hoA been oMAngzd 6o that tkz wagon will be doZivVizd to tkz hckool duAing 
the -tcme tha;t the 6th gAadeA o^ thttt 6diool aAe involved in tkz CoAeeA and 
Sfe><Xe Cen>teA6 v^^. Thai, ^Che 6th gAadeA6 expcA>cence t*;>LtA ''hand/>-on'\ 
acXiv^itioA wilZ be i5uA;tfieA Aeinj^oAced by the aUi\)iti2A in the. wagon whil.Q, 
the Ae/6t oi the, dlzmzntoAy popalation can aUo be involved witii thi^ pAo- 
gAom. 

/ The Ae4pon^>e to tka> wagon ha& been ex^Acnie^i/ positive by both 6tadcntb 
and tzach2JU. TlvU iiut hand look at «)haf i^ needed to pe^fo^m tiie many 
vaJiied job6 oi jiidt one compantf ha& helped to make tJie ctiildnen awcuie oi 
the impo/itance of, being employed' in a iietd o.< £aboA. The 4tudent6 at<;aAe- 

oi the mam) voAied kind6 oi tuoAfe that both men and women cuie doing 
^that U iound i^n tivU p^og^am AQ.flect^ and ActnfoMcc^ a vital component 
oi the U.ie CenteAed CuAJvica^urr^. 
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Appzndix C 



In ialZ cv< 1974, Joan ClaJilCand rdiM/id (Ce^iifieimeA o/( t/zc. PQA^onn^ 
?lva^lon 0^ tilt OzMZAat FttoMlc Companu, TJiictKov.icA T^a/ife, cGyUactcA the 
U<z Cen^eAed CuMA^cuIwr) 6ta{^i to dM^cu66 pixiM ioK utabSlJjihlnc{ a ca^zdK 
zducciticn p/iog^an in ^olJioXad zZQmnta^fj 6chool6 o^ t/ie S>ijKaciiA>z Citij Sdioof 
Vl6tAA.ct. GzHQAo^t ElzcVuc lOcUi p/umcVuZti IwtQAUtzd In pMmot^ing znglnZM-ing 
coAecAd among minohAJy gA,oap6, but: .the p/iognjam (OOA and <^ app^lcahla to 
all ^i^tadznX^. 

GznoMiZ ElzcJyUc jjotmrf a6 a KQJt^vJl.t Of( p^QviouA e.v-^o/r.tA at t/ic. ^econdoAtj 
Itvzi 'thax it wa^ n^ce^6aAlJ to ttjohJ: macJi aaJdlvi In thz chltd^t school tij^z 
to acqujolnt ivun/hzA {^aMi tliz naXvAZ and oppo^tanltlu o(, vaA.LOii& mgtmQAA.ng 

Tiie pA.og/iam*6 attiyjliyiu involved the 6th g^adQ c.Im6U a.t Va. hia^tin 
LiithzA King, HeMick, SumnzA and Cathedml SdwoU. {LatoA, SeymouA School 
vca^ added to the pAog/iam aUo] . The aim of^^ the pAognnm (Cn6 to AeacJi elmen- 
toAtj 6tudent^ in an expo6uAe project, to give tlie 6tudent^ an Q^oAly oppoA- 
tuniXy to leajtn about engineejUng a6 one cjoaq.qa option in a miLtUXude of^ 
ci\oiee6. {ThAJ> aim o{^ IzjdAnlng abovut vaAA.oii!> job6 iM Ae{^lected in .tiie 
"Occupational Clu^teu'' umJ: o{^ tlie Li^e CenteAed CuAXicuZiLm) . 

¥dua pAQ^entation6 toeAe scheduled into eadi o^ the iive 6iihool6 in- 
volved. The pAuenfjition^ wen.e: 

U A {^ilm - "Piece of^ the Action'' - ti^enttj'6even mimute^ long and 
iUgkly mu^icaZ; iJj^ intention iJ> getting tiie 6tudent^ attention 
tmoAd engineehtng in an enteAtat^Ung mannzA instead ^'txxAning 
them 0(^(5" loith highly teciinA.cial teAm&. 

2. Slides - ''What iM ^nginevving'' - twenty minute 6lide pAO^c^ixta- 
tion explaintng dt^ertent engineeAing dt&ciplinoA thKough coA- 
toon tAeatment. 

3. Slidu - ''you Can l\ake It you TAy" - tx^^entij rvlnute 6 tide 
pAuentjatton acktevu it6 goal of^ cAeattng the andeAi^ tanding 
that minohtty gAoup membm l^ave bzen malUng tedinlcal achieve- 
ments and contAibu^tions to society oven, the ijQaKS. 

4. Simple Expentment/Rap Session - Polloix^-up pAesentation to 
pleme^it, the coAe pAogAam. \Ji6iting engineoAS uttltze QXpeAi- 
ment booklets, slides, etc. to complete the {iinal. su^ion.^ 
Discussions and ques-tion/ansuje^ periods OAe also engaged in. 

Phe pAogAom t^as enthusiasticiaWi AQC(UvQ.d by students and teachcAS. ' 
The 6th gnjxdeAS ii)QAe exposed tliAough tlie pAognam to tlie possibilities o{^ 
exploring an engineering cAAeeA, as w(lII. as to t)ie Aelevance thetA 
education to th(UJi coAeeA ^utuAU • . The phognam tied in veAy toell w-itli the 
coAe^A. owoAenQSS and self^-awahencS6 aspects of^ the Lif>e Centered Cu/t.Aiculum. 
PFans afip being made to maintoAn the pnoanam (^on. the sdiocH yc.aA 1975-76 
rritff, hr)H'i{uPhf\ to expand it to involve mofc ^choc(s and Students. 
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llhUid Vcvuti. VxaZiicJtxon 
[FuW. Text Appdndzd) 
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CHAPTER I 



History and Background 



The Life-Centerpd Curriculum (LCC) project established by the 
Syracuse City School District (SCSD) of Syracuse, New York, is funded under 
Part C of PL - 576 for Research and Development in Vocational Education. 

At the time of this report, the project is completing its second 
year. Major activities scheduled for the second year have been or are near 
being completed. 

In October, 1972, SCSD and ESI entered into a memorandum of 
agreement whereby ESI agreed to provide an independent, third party 
evaluation of LCC as required by federal funding regulations. The memorandum 
of agreement was renewed to cover the period July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1974, 
to provide evaluation for the second year of the project. 

During the second project year, ESI has provided the following 

services : 

A. Worked with key project administrators and staff in developing 
the overall evaluacion design for activities related to the 
second year of the project. 

B. Developed and modified various test instruments to measure 
specific, unique aspects of LCC. 

; ^' Maintained telephone and written communications with project 

staff members. 

D. Met with project staff in March to discuss progress and review 
evaluation requirements. 

E. Interviewed classroom teachers in order to obtain "soft data" 
relevant to project progress. 

o 9 

ERIC 



LCC, as conceived and funded, proposes to revise the elementary 
(K - 6th grade) curriculum of SCSD to encompass the concept of career 
education. LCC is operating under this broad, general time frame: 
First year: Develop 28 LCC curriculum units; 
Second year: Pilot test LCC units in two classrooms in 36 

elemenJ.ary schools in SCSD; 
Third year: Implement LCC units into all elementary classrooms 
in SCSD. 

Because of this time structure, ESI helped project administrators 
establish long - term, broadly stated goals for the project. Then, projected 
•activities for the second year were stated as specific, short - term objectives 
supported by variables and measurement devices for teachers, staff and 
students. This design is displayed in Chart I. 

Design of specific, short term objectives for the third project 
year will be prepared in July, 1974. 

This report deals with measurement of progress toward realizing 
specific, short - term objectives as well as observations concerning progress 
toward broad overall goals. 
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CHAPTER II 

Long Range Goals 

The overall goal of the Life-Centered Curriculum project, as 
previously stated, is to revise the elementary (K - 6th grade) curriculum 
of SCSD to encompafes the concept of career education. 

For evaluation purposes, this goal was stated as follows: 
Provide and pilot test new Life-Centered (Career Education) 
curriculum materials and techniques within the next three years 
(K - 6). 

The variable to be changed was identified as existing general 
academic curriculum units utilized in grades K - 6 of SCSD. 
Indicators were identified as: 

A. Production of 28 LCC units. 

B. Attitudinal iihanges among elementary teachers tov;ard LCC. 

C. Student responses 

1. pilot testing in two classrooms in 36 elementary schools 
(second year) . 

2. pilot testing in all classrooms in 36 elementary schools 
(third year) . 

As this report is being compiled, all data and observations point 
toward on-time achievement of this long-range goal. The Elementary Curriculum 
Revision Team (ECRT) completed work on 28 LCC units during the first year. 
Project personnel attended to the production of these units from July 1 
through August 31, 1973, in order that pilot-testing would begin on schedule 
with the opening of the 1973 - 74 school year. Orderly pilot testing has 
occurred during the second project year. 

(7) 
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Considering the complexities of the major task, it is rather 
remarkable that so much has been accomplished toward realizing the overall 
goal. 

The overall project goal is structured to reflect the achieve- 
ments of the total project which at the time of evaluation design was 
projected for three years. It is apparent that two-thirds of the overall 
goal has been realized. It is unfortunate that the final effort for LCC has 
been reduced and that the entire project is scheduled to terminate 
December 31, 1974. It will be a difficult task to complete full scale 
implementation under this timetable. 
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CHAPTER III 

ECRT Teachers and General Faculty 

The overriding concern for the second year of the LCC project 
involved teachers' perceptions, attitudes and abilities to administer 
the newly developed curriculum unit^ . Specific objectives to measure 
these concerns were developed. ESI worked closely with project staff 
administrators In developing appropriate and usuable instruments to gather 
data to reflect on the objectives. 

Variable: ECRT teacher perceptions of LCC units. 

Objective: At least 85% of teachers will understand, accept and utilize 
LCC units. 

Data to support this objective were obtained through the 
utilization of the Teachers' Monthly Summary, an information gathering 
form developed by ESI and numbered ESI Form 217 - 03. This form was 
utilized beginning in October, 1973, at the time the units were actually 
taken into the classroom. Table 1 displays this form, along with cumulative 
results obtained from October 1973, through April 1974, at which time data 
gathering was terminated in order that this report might be prepared. 

Concerning utilization of the units, only 19% of the teachers 
participating in pilot testing activities reported they had not used the 
LCC units. On the other hand, 81% reported usage from at least four times 
during a four week period to a maximum of twenty times during the same 
period. The percentage of teachers reporting unit utilization has increased 
steadily throughout the school year. 

(9) 
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In ranking student reactions to the LCC unitjB, 97.9% of the 
involved teachers felt their students were somewhat interested to highly 
motivated and enthusiastic. Only one percent of ::he involved teachers 
felt their students were reacting negatively. In evaluating the actual 
units, 76.3% of the teachers reported the units were acceptable, useful and 
appropriate, or ready for full - scale implementation. Another 21.3% felt 
the units were in need of more development, a reaction to be expected since 
the units were undergoing pilot testing. Thus, a total of 97.6% -of the 
teachers found the units of use to them in their classrooms. Only 2.4% 
felt the units were not usable or appropriate. 

In view of this data analysis, ESI feels that this objective 
has been accomplished. 

Variable: ECRT teacher attitudes. 

Objective: At least 95% of ECRT teachers evidenced positive attitudes 
toward LCC. 

Again, ESI Form 217 - 03 was utilized to draw observations 
concerning teacher attitudes on aspects of the LCC units. As discussed 
previously, and as evidenced in results displayed on Table 1, it is apparent 
that a high percentage of ECRT teachers are maintaining positive attitudes 
toward the entire LCC project. Also supporting this objective are results 
of four key questions from ESI Form 217 - 01, Teacher Information Survey. 
This instrument was administered through a random sampling of ECRT members 
in February, 1974. Results are displayed on Table 2. 

In assessing the four questions, it is evident fropi results of 
Questions A, B and D that highly positive attitudes exist among ECRT members 

(10) • . 
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Table 1 



TEACHERS' MONTHLY SUMMARY* 

During the past four weeks, I used the LCC units in my classroom: 

19.0 % A. None 

23.0 % B. At least four times 

18.0 % C. From four to eight- times 

28.0 % D. From eight to sixteen times 

12.0 % E. Twenty times 

I obtained some type of resource material related to the LCC units 

and used this material in my classroom: 

10.5 % A. None 

38.7 % B. At least four times 
27.2 % C. Four to eight times 

17. 1 % D. Eight to sixteen times 
3.1 % E. Twenty times 

( 3.5 % Did not comment) 

In obtaining suggested resource material, I have 

1«7 % A. Experienced great difficulty 
17. 1 % B. Experienced some difficulty 

54.4 % C. Had no particular problem 

18.8 % D. Found resource material readily available 
( 8.0 % Did not comment) 

The resource material which I have requested has been: 

18.8 % A. Not available anywhere 

18.8 % B. Not available in my building 

62.0 % C. Available only from LCC staff 
' 3 D. Available in my building 

I have used student-centered activities suggested in the LCC units 

1>4 % A. Not .at all 

48. 1 % B. Somo 

49.5 % C. Regularly 

( 1.0% Did not comment) 
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Table 1 (continued) 
. I feel student-centered activities suggested in the LCC units are: 



1. 


7 % 


A. 


Inappropriate and unrealistic 


26. 


1 % 


B. 


In need of some modification 


35. 


5 % 


C. 


Acceptable 


26. 


1 % 


D. 


Appropriate and realistic 


9. 


1 % 


E. 


Excellent 


( 1. 


4 % 




Did not comment) 



7. My students engaged in the LCC units are: 

Reacting negatively 
Somewhat interested 
Interested 

Interested and motivated 
Highly motivated and enthusiastic, . 
Did not comment) 

8. The LCC units assigned to me are: 

Not usable and not appropriate 
In need of more development 
Acceptable 

Useful and appropriate 
Ready for full-scale implementation 



1.0 % A. 

12.5 % B. 

38.0 %• C. 

32.1 % D. 
15.3 % E. 

( 1.0 % 



2.4 % A. 

21.3 % B. 

28.2 % C. 

41.1 % D. 

7.0 % E. 



^Although results were gathered monthly, data reflects cumulative data. 
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are divided in Question C. However, the question itself possibly is creating 
some confusion. ESI. feels the question should be disregarded, and it will 
be deleted from any further application of the data gathering instrument. 
This objective has been accomplished. 

Variable: ECRT teachers utilize units. 

Objective: ECRT teachers report usage of LCC units from some to great deal. 

Reference is again made to Table 1, where cumulative results 
from the teachers' monthly summary are displayed. Statement 1 displays 
cumulative totals and shows that 81% of the ECRT teachers utilized the LCC 
unit from at least once a week to a maximum of five times per week. The 
mean of the utilization study falls between response selection C and D. 
This indicates that almost maximum utilization is being made. This maximum 
utilization indicates to ESI that this objective has been accomplished. 

Variable: Attitudes of other elementary faculty. 

Objective: Establish overall attitudes of noninvolved faculty toward 
career education in LCC units. 

In order ::o measure this objective, ESI worked with project 
staff members in developing ESI Form 217 - 05. The form was designed to 
be administered to at least fifty elementary grade teachers who have not 
been directly involved in the LCC project, but who will be expected to utilize 
the LCC units and philosophies in their classrooms during the final year of 
the project. It is obvious, in reviewing the data from the tDpinion sampling, 
that members of the faculty of the eleraentaiy schools of Syracuse City School 
District have highly positive attitudes and opinions toward the - Life-Centered 
Curriculum project. This condition can be attributed to the fine support 

(14) 
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work of the LCC staff throughout this year in conducting workshops for all 
elementary teachers, to help them develop an understanding for the new program 
they will be asked to implement in the 1974 - 75 school year. Table 3 displays 
data obtained from the general elementary sample. 

This objectr.ve has been accomplished. 

Variable: Validation of contents of LCC units. 

Objective: 75% of appropriate suggested changes, expansions, additions are 
incorporated in revised LCC units. 

At the request of ESI, the project has maintained data concerning 
utilization of each unit. Project staff members have gone to great lengths 
to work closely with teachers in compiling information concerning suggested 
changes and/or additions to the units. This information will be utilized 
during the summer of 1974, in revising the units. All indicators, including 
interviews with staff and teachers, indicate that all appropriate changes 
and/or additions will be incorporated jn the LCC units during the revision 
workshops. 

ESI feels that this objective has been accomplished. 

Variable: ECRT Teachers have access to resource material. 
Objective: At least 85% of ECRT teachers report resource materials readily 
available. 

In support of this objective, ESI structured two statements on 
ESI Form 217 - 03. Questions 3 and 4 are perceived as relevant to this 
objective. Data results are displayed in Table 1 of this chapter. In 
response to Question 3, 73,2% of ECRT teachers reported they had no 
particular problem in obtaining suggested resource material or that they 
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Table 3 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY FACULTY OPINION SANfPT.F. 



I have heard of the Life-Centered Curriculum program and the development 
ot new elementary curriculum units. 

^ . 9% no 

I believe that revision of the elementary curriculum to include 
career education is: 

A. Completely unnecessary 

2% B. Of little use"" 

10% C. A3 I right 

57% D. A positive step 

^3% E. Absolutely essential 

C 4% Did not comment) 

In my discussions with fellow teachers, the new elementary curriculum 
units have been discussed or mentioned: 

6% A. Not at all 

57% ^ B. Some 

-23% C. Quite a bit 

8% D. In great detail 

C 6% Did not comment) 

Based on my information, I feel the new elementary units are: 

- Q% A. Not appropriate or usuable - 

12% B. Useful, but need revision 

55% C. Useful 



4% D. 



Comprehensive and complete 



(22% Did not comment) 

My feelings about teaching from the new elementary units are: 



-JX A. Very negative 

- 2% B. Somewhat negative 

10% C. Undecided 

36% D. Somewhat positive 

23% E. Very positive 

(28% Did not comment) 
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Table 3 (continued) 



During inservice meetings concerning the new elementary units. I would 
like to have the following information and/or procedures presented- 
(please rank by order of preference.) pj^esencea. 



A. Concepts of career education 

B. Detailed discussions of content of the new elementary units 

C. Reactions of teachers who pilot tested new elementary units 

D. Philosophies, goals and objectives of the Life-Centered 
Curriculum Program 



How-ro-do-it information on classroom implementation 
Presentation explaining linkage between goals of this 
program and other goals and objectives of the Syracuse 
City School District. 
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found resource material readily available. Responses to Question 4 indicate 
that availability of requested resource material has not been as great as 
is desired. The availability and obtainability of resource material have 
been discussed with project staff members and will be explained in greater 
detail in the revised i.aits 

Although this objective was not accomplished, ESI feels that 
modifications in the curriculum unit designs will increase teacher under- 
standing of obtaining resources and the availability of requested resources. 

In addition to gathering data and evaluating.program objectives, 
ESI evaluators sought from May 14 - 16, 1974, to collect what might be 
termed "soft data." 

Several questions were foremost in the minds of the evaluators 
as they visited schools: , teachers and a workshop. These questions related 
to: (l) caicher understanding of units; (2) utilization of units; (3) teacher 
attitudes toward units; (4) teacher freedom in making suggestions in units; 
(5) student interest in and motivation from units; (6) unit effect on 
students in improving personal self-image; (7) unit impact on creative 
and innovative teaching. * 

Many new ideas have been collected, demonstrating the interest 
and concern of individual teachers that innovation be disseminated among 
other teachers in the program. For instance, one teacher noted that pamphlets 
providing concise job descriptions could be obtained from the Division of 
Employment of the New York State Department of Labor. The teacher cited 
11 examples of jobs included in the pamphlets and provided the address of 
the employment division office. 
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One teacher's explanation of the strategy used in a study of voting 
was interesting. The teacher said: "After a discussion about responsibilities 
in November, we had a class election with nominations and open voting. The 
students elected were those who had more influence or who were ' on the scene.' 
After vacation we had another discussion about responsibilities,, and each 
person voted by writing preferences on a slip of paper. The students elected 
were those who are more academically involved." Similar observations were 
later made by another teacher participating in the evaluation interview series. 

In one class, Walt Whitman's "I Hear America Singing" was used as 
complementary material to the unit on "Our Country is a Democracy." In the 
"Let's Take a Walk" area, one class used a window shade on which a map had 
been drawn. During the walk, students unrolled the shade as needed to see 
which way to walk. 

Some of the ideas might be considered simple, but their significance 
is that they demonstrate the concern and interest of the teachers. One 
teacher said simply: "We made poems up about our lives." A teacher who had 
not thought about that idea could borrow it, or the idea could stimulate the 
thinking- of another teacher. 

Feedback materials and evaluation interviews demonstrate that 
perceptions of self are being accomplished as early as the first grade. Mirrors 
have been most useful, and one teacher told the interviewer that students 
began to pay more attention to their personal appearance after a mirror was 
installed. A kindergarten teacher used a mirror for the unit entitled "The 
World of Me." She said: "When children saw themselves they said, 'That is 
mel'" The students, five and six years old, would grin into the mirror, she 
said, and some liked the experience so much they wanted to stay there. The 
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teacher was somewhat surprised that there were no questions from the students 
about how the mirror worked. (She finally told themO 

"In the morning they rushed to the mirror," the teacher said. 
"Many would then ask to be excused* They would go wash the corners of 
their eyes or the cereal off their mouths/* The teacher said the children 
began to smile more* She encouraged this reaction by telling them: "If 
you are lonely, go to the mirror and smile*" She said she could detect 
a definite, positive change in the students. "The result was a positive 
feeling about themselves/' The teacher had posted a sign in the classroom 
that helped set the cheerful mood. It read: "I may be small, but I do 
exist." The teacher credited the Life-Centered Curriculum with bringing 
new ideas to her attention. 

The interviews revealed that teachers not only are taking 
advantage of feedback, but are applying the feedback technique in their 
classes with success. This fact again demonstrates the importance of 
feedback availability. For example, one teacher said: "Children began by 
discussing why people are different. They listed things that they were 
good at and things they would like to improve in. We compared lists and 
saw the variety of stretigths and weaknesses in the class. We then extended 
the idea to the fact that everyone's fingerprints are different. We took 
our fingerprints and compared them with others. The discussion was extended 
to how police. 'use. fingerprints to catch a criminal*" 

-Another example from feedback sheets: "Many students are hesitant 
about talking ab out themselves . I began by discussion of cl assroom goals 
and reasoning. Each student was to give one thing he did well and one needing 
improvement. I brought in some of my picture albums and told them about my 
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ambitions and how I gSc to be here/' 

Another simple example: one teacher wrote down the first names 
of all students in the class, told them where the names originaced and what 
they meant. 

Evaluation interviews indicate that teachers are not hesitant 
to speak up about the strong points and weak points of the program. Those 
whom ESI talked with viewed the materials as suggestive, but not binding. 
They had adequate means for feedback, and had encountered no problems in 
making their views and ideas known. The teachers reported that they took 
the LCC guidelines and adapted them to their own approach and ability. Where 
there was "criticism, it was primarily in the nature of self-criticism from 
te??chers vrho thought they could have made better use of the materials. An 
openness seems to permeate the program, resulting in positive criticism. 
When something doesn't work, the teacher says simply: *'We will fix it." 

A first grade teacher used a comment from a student during a 
discussion of Thanksgiving ("We aren't going to have turkey at our house.") 
to set up a field trip to a nearby motel restaurant. As a result of gentle 
nudging from the teacher, the manager agreed to^feed the students, plus some 
parents who went along, a lunch of turkey sandwiches, milk and donuts. The 
students were given a tour of the restaurant and an explanation of jobs they 
encountered. When the students returned to che classroom, the teacher asked 
them to draw pictures of workers whose jobs they liked best. Most of the 
girls liked the cocktail waitress, who wore a fox outfit. The boys liked 
the kitchen workers. In preparing for the trip, the teacher had told the students 
to make believe they were eating in a restaurant. When they actually ate in 
the restaurant, their behavior was exemplary, the teacher said. The students 
named the field trip "A Family Affair." 
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An intermediate level teacher used the politics unit to divide the 
class into political parties which nominated candidates and discussed issues. 
The teacher thought such an approach made the political process more realistic 
to the students and the issues more significant. 

For a teacher caught up in the traditional approach to subject 
matter, the units seem to offer an opportunity to try new approaches. For 
example, one teacher discarded the established approach of having students 
memorize the names of states, and instead had them study the nation from the 
community point of view. "But will the students know where Montana is?" 
the teacher was asked. "If they don't, they'll know how to find it," the 
teacher replied. 

Another teacher, responding to a general question of how to inte- 
grate LCC materials into the regular curriculum, suggested: "Whenever an 
occasion arises where the teacher can incorporate new approaches, the teacher 
should forget the old way of doing it and try something new." For instance, 
that teacher canceled reading class one day to attend an assembly featuring 
an Indian chief. After assembly the class went into human relations, discussi 
the plight and problems of minorities in America. What was the result of 
using human relations materials? "The class as a whole was more responsible 
in daily routine. They seem to understand better what relationships are, 
what individual differences mean and what toleration is." 

At least two excellent programs were identified by ESI evaluators 
as outgrowths of the LCC materials. 

In one school a sixth grade teacher created a school store operated 
by the class. The students sold candles in their neighborhood to get money 
to buy goods to sell in the store. Organization of the store led to several 
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other projects. Cards were sent to fellow class members who were ill, and 
to those having birthdays. The class also organized a career day for 
intermediate classes at the school. The teacher was surprised at the success 
of the venture. Attendance improved markedly, as did cooperation and the 
assumption of responsibilities. The teacher was impressed with organizational 
abilities of the students. In late May, the students still had $180 in the 
bank. They took a class trip to the planetarium in Rochester. 

In another school a third grade teacher organized a group of 
mini-courses with nonschool personnel (mostly mothers) teaching the courses • 
The one-hour courses were open to third and fifth grade students. They 
were held once a week, changing every six weeks. About 40 adult volunteers 
were involved in the program, which featured such courses as knitting, bowling, 
horticulture, cooking, carpentry, art, typing, Spanish and drama. The 
mini-courses were held each Friday. School officials reported that attendance 
was nearly perfect on those days. Teachers made several interesting observa- 
tions. One teacher who taught typing said a boy who already knew how to type 
took the course. "To take care of his correspondence," she explained. Who 
dld^he write? "Well, he wrote a letter to a television station and one to 
the newspaper and another to someone who had hosted the class on the field 
trip." The boy was a third grader. The Spanish teacher is a native of 
Barcelona, and by mid-point of the final six weeks of the school year her 
students were carrying on simple conversations in Spanish. The teacher said 
she was thankful for the opportunity to teach the course. She had given some 
thought to her career as a teacher, and teaching the mini-course strengthened 
her resolve. The volunteers also seemed to benefit from the mini-courses 
as much as the students. As one mother put it: "I don't know who gets the 
most out of this\ them or me." 
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The evaluation interviews revealed a strong, vibrant program. The 
Life-Centered. Curriculum has resulted in an examination of traditional subject 
matter and methodology. Measured in this light, the program continues to be 
a success. 
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CHAPTER IV 
LCC Staff 

A> the time of the preparation of this report, complete data as 
specified in the evaluation design, relating to evaluation of the LCC staff 
have not been obtained. However, ESI feels that enough soft data from 
interviews with teachers are available to allow conclusions to be drawn 
concerning the effectiveness of the staff during the second project year. 

Variable: Relationship of LCC staff to ECRT teachers. 

Objective: 95% of teachers indicate positive relationships with LCC staff. 

It was anticipated that a data gathering instrument, ESI Form 
217 - 07, entitled ECRT Member Information Survey, would be administered to 
the appropriate classroom teachers in May, 1974. Possibly this instrument 
has been administered, but ESI has not received the results. However, it 
is evident from teacher interviews conducted by ESI evaluators in May, 1974, 
that highly positive relationships exist between all ECRT members and the 
current staff. 

The teacher interviews discussed in depth in Chapter III of this 
report are definite indications of the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
LCC staff. Particularly significant in viewing the overall impact of staff 
members is the free flow of information from teachers involved in pilot testing 
materials. Also significant is the fact that LCC staff members have conducted 
half - day inservice workshops for the staff of all elementary buildings in 
the Syracuse City School District. These workshops have provided a direct 
explanation of the Life-Centered Curriculum, and workshop participants have 
had an opportunity to engage actively in applying unit strategies. These 
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workshops have also provided teachers the opportunity to review the units 
personally and to select those they would like for personal use. Based on 
these facts, and the observations of professional evaluators, ESI feels 
this objective has been accomplished. 

Variable: LCC staff response to ECRT evaluation of units. 
Objective: LCC staff demonstrate viability in responding to requests for 
change . 

Approximately 360 new ideas sheets have been returned to the LCC 
staff by teachers engaged in pilot testing activities. These new idea sheets 
contain perceptions and suggestions for the units undergoing pilot testing. 
Throughout the year, staff members have consolidated these suggestions and 
recirculated information concerning particular units. This action has insured 
the direct involvement of pilot testing teachers in shaping and reinforcing 
the curriculum. It has also made the ECRT teachers aware that they are 
providing a dynamic link in a communications system which will keep the 
program healthy and growing. 

Also reflecting the accomplishment of this objective is the fact 
that feedback objectives were conducted near the end of the 1973 - 74 school 
year. During these workshops, ECRT members shared their overall impressions 
and made suggestions for changes within the units. This information will be 
supplied to the curriculum revision team, which will work during the summer 
of 1974. 

In the opinion of ESI evaluators, LCC staff members have demon- 
strated a very healthy viability in responding to teacher perception of the 
unit . 
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Variable: LCC staff activities. 

Objective: LCC staff members visit classrooms during year. 

The complete success of other aspects of the LCC projects indicates 
that staff members have been very effective and systematic in visiting class- 
rooms and providing support to ECRT teachers. Actually, it is rather astounding 
that the small staff engaged in this project has been able to have such an 
impact in a school district as large as Syracuse. 

ESI feels that this objective has been accomplished. 

Variable: LCC staff planning. 

Objective: Demonstrate sound planning techniques for final six months project. 

In order to measure this objective, ESI Form 217 - 05, General 
Elementary Opinion Sample, was designed. Question 6 of this form relates 
directly to staff planning efforts. This question asks noninvolved teachers 
to comment upon their perceived needs for information during planned inservice 
meetings. This, question was designed to give LCC staff members some indicators 
concerning teachers' perceived needs for information and/or procedures. It 
is obvious in reviewing work statements of the staff that every effort has 
been made to supply information in the order of preference indicated by 
faculty members. As has been* commented upon in previous portions of this 
report, staff members have gone above and beyond their commitment by conducting 
inservice workshops for all elementary teachers. In addition, staff records 
indicate that solid planning techniques have gone into preparation for the 
summer workshops during which ECRT members will revise the curriculum units. 
These staff records indicate that every effort is being made to incorporate 
suggested changes growing out of the pilot testing phase of the program. 

This objective has been accomplished. 
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Over and above the structured objectives, it is obvious that 
the LCC staff has done an excellent job in communicating with ECRT members, 
general elementary faculty members, the administration of Syracuse City 
School District and the various publics that have evidenced interest in 
the project. 
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CHAPTER V 



Students 



The lack of standardized instruments with nationally established 
norms makes the task of evaluating curriculum impact on students very 
difficult in all career education projects with which ESI is associated. 
Specific instruments have been developed by ESI to deal with this problem. 
Although these instruments lack validation, they do provide comparisons 
of controls and treatment groups of students. 

Variable: Student participation in cl-^.ssroom activities. 

Objective: 85% of ECRT teachers report students interested, very interested 
or highly motivated. 

This observation was to be obtained from Question 7 of the 
teachers' monthly summary. 

Table 4 

Question 7 (Teachers' Monthly Summary) 

Reacting negatively . 
Somewhat interested . 
Interested 

Interested and motivated 
Highly motivated and enthusiastic 
Did not comment 



1.7% 


A. 


26.1% 


B. 


35.5%.. 


' C. 


26.1% 


D. 


9.1% 


E. 


1.4% 



In strict accordance with the data, only 70.7% of the teachers 
reported their students were interested, interested and motivated or highly 
motivated and enthusiastic. However, by sLncluding the response somewhat 
interested, the percentage rises to 96.8%. Also significant is the fact 
that only 1.7% of the ECRT members reported their students were reacting 
negatively. 
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ESI feels that this objective has been accomplished. 
Variable: Student self-image 

Objective: To produce significant increase in studant self-image. 

ESI has experienced difficulty in securing any valid test instruments 
to measure this abstract concept. However, two instruments were provided 
to the project by ESI. The Visual Reference Survey was designed to be 
used by students in Grades 1-3. The Career Awareness Survey was designed 
for Grades 4-6. Both tests were designed for administration to control and' 
treatment groups. 

The VSR is designed to elicit responses which indicate students' 
awareness of self, personal perceptions of environment, work situations 
and participation in work and play activities. Sheets A - E of the test 
document deal with personal likes and dislikes. The optimum response is 
for each child to have feelings of like or dislike concerning each object 
shown on each page. Table 5 displays results of the visual reference 
survey administered to treatment and control groups. It is obvious in 
looking over Lhe results that no statistically significant differences 
currently exist between students in the treatment group and those in the 
control group. It is difficult to draw the assumption that the Life-Centered 
Curriculum Project is not having an impact on student self-image. The VRS 
is a non-validated test document. ESI recommends that a more refined test 
document be used to measure student outcomes in Grades 1-3 during the next 
year of the project. It is impossible to comment upon the outcome of this 
objortive for either primary or intermediate groups, because of the lack of 
sophistication of the test documents. 
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Table 5 

Comparison of Responses 
Treatment (LCC Classroo ms, 1st. 2nd & 3rd) vs. Control Students 

to ^ 
Visual Reference Survey 



Treatment N = 73 
Control N = 68 



*Sheet A 
Sheet B 
Sheet C 
Stiefet D 
Sheet E 
Sheet F 



T Group 

% Correct Responses 
98.6 
99.3 
99.0 
98.2 
97.1 
67.5 



C Group 

% Correct Responses 
98.9 
99.2 
98.6 
97.2 
97.5 
63.3 



*Each sheet has ten response opportunities, 
ten responses per sheet per student. 



Sheet G 
Sheet H 



98.5 
100.0 



Optimum scoring is 

94.1 
98.5 
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Variable: Students relate school activities and personal attitudes to the 
world of work. 

Objective: To produce a significant gain in degree of relationships. 

The same test documents, the VRS and CAS, were used to attempt 

to gain data related to this objective. 

Table 5 displays responses to sheets F, G and H by control and 

treatment students in Grades 2 - 3. Obviously, no statistically significant 

difference exists between the two groups. 

Table 6 displays a comparison of the responses of treatment 
and control group students to the career awareness survey. Although 
significant change is not apparent, it is interesting to note that students 
in the treatment group are indicating more participation in and agreement 
with the activities contained in Lif e-Centared Curriculum Units. For 
example, in response to Question 7, concerning understanding and learning 
about people, students in the treatment group indicate that their most 
helpful experience was having group discussions about people's likes and 
dislikes. In response to Question 8, students in the treatment group 
indicate that they learned most about the world of work by taking field 
trips. Students in the control group indicate that they learned most about 
the world of work by memorizing job titles. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that students in the treatment group are receiving more information 
about the world of work from non - traditional classroom sources than are 
those in the control group. 

The lack of definitive student outcome data represents the only 
weak point in the Life-Centered Curriculum project for the second year. ESI 
shares the cor.cern of the project staff in attempting to identify or to 
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develop more definitive test instruments to be utilized during full scale 
implementation of the program in the 1974 - 75 school year. Efforts will be 
made to state objectives in more precise terms so that valid measurements 
can be obtained. Also, in structuring the evaluation design, every effort 
will be made to assure that student outcome data is regularly gathered, 
analyzed and reviewed by appropriate administrative personnel throughout 
the final year of the program. 

In terms of soft data, ESI refers readers of this report to ; 
Chapter III, which presents a lengthy discussion of observations made by 
evaluators during interviews with teachers and visits to LCC classrooms. 
In reading this narrative, it becomes apparent that students in LCC classrooms 
are interested and involved. However, no effort was made to measure this 
observation against classrooms not participating in LCC. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

The overall impression of this project by ESI evaluators during 
two years of professional association is that the project is well administered 
and effective, and that it has progressed despite various unsettling factors 
which would have been highly detrimental to a less well organized effort. 

It is obvious that the majority of the members of the elementary 
curriculum revision team are enthusiastic and well - informed in sharing 
ideas and utilizing the LCC unit. 

Members of the general faculty of the elementary school have 
been well informed of the goals and objectives of the project through the 
series of in - service workshops conducted by the LCC staff. The majority 
of elementary classroom teachers are displaying positive attitudes toward 
career education and the LCC project. This reaction is very important, because 
these teachers will be asked to accomplish district - wide implementation 
of the project during the 1974 - 75 school year. 

The project staff is very well organized. In addition to accom- 
plishing the objectives structured into the overall evaluation design, the 
staff has many other accomplishments for the 1973 - 74 school year. They 
have been very active in disseminating information concerning this project 
to various publics in Syracuse as well as to many visitors from within the 
State of New York and across the nation. These activities have been time 
consuming, but have been handled efficiently by staff members. The overall 
positive attitudes exhibited by ECRT members and the general faculty can 
be attributed to efforts of LCC staff members. 

(36) 
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The soft data gathered by ESI evaluators during interviews and 
classroom observations indicate that students involved in LCC activities 
are interested,, involved and motivated. The majority of teachers rank their 
students as interested to highly motivated when working with ICC units. 
Reliable data on student outcomes were not obtained because of lack of 
sophistication of test instruments. Therefore, ESI must rely upon observa- 
tions and soft data to draw conclusions that students are receiving 
positive information from the LCC units. 

ESI evaluators have the following recommendations concerning 
the final year of the project: 

A. Careful attention should be paid to the availability of 
resources. Staff members must be alert to the necessity 
that resources be available in quantities to meet demands' 
when the units are implemented throughout the school 
district. 

B. It should be insured that teachers receive support and 
direction in the early stages of classroom implementation 
of LCC units. A degree of the success obtained to date 
can be attributed to the close working relationship between 
LCC staff members and classroom teachers. Although the 
number of classroom teachers will increase dramatically in 
the fall of 197A, methods must be established whereby LCC 
staff members continue to provide support and direction, 

C. Third party evaluators and LCC staff members should make 
every effort to identify adequate testing instruments for 
student outcome data. This recommendation is crucial if valid 
data concerning the new curriculum units are to be developed 

(37) 
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during the life of the project. 

D. Efforts should be made to attain better coordination 

of data requirements and data results between LCC staff 
members and third party evaluators. 

E. ^Tr.w evaluation design should be structured to include 
specific student outcome objectives. 

F. Work should begin as soon as possible on the evaluation 
design for the third year of the project. This step is 
mandatory if realistic assessment of student outcomes is 
to be obtained. 

G. The administrators of the Syracuse City School District 
should attempt to continue support of the Life-Centered 
Curriculum project through June, 1975. It will be impossible 
for the project to achieve overall goals if funding is 
terminated as planned on December 31, 197A. 

ESI evaluators feel they would be remiss if special commendations 
to the staff of LCC were not included in this report. The staff has accom- 
plished so very much in the past year. It is overwhelming to consider the 
amount of work and the high quality of work done by a very small staff under 
very adverse conditions. ESI wishes to extend to LCC staff members its sincere 
gratitude for their cooperation in all aspects of the evaluation. ESI also 
commends the administration of the Syracuse City School District for its 
continued support of this interesting and innovative career education project. 
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CHAPTER I 
History and Background 

Tlie Life-Centered Curriculum (LCC) project, established 
by the Syracuse City School District (SCSD) of Syracuse, New York, 
is funded under Part C of PL-576 for Research and Development in 
Vocational Education. 

At the time of this report, the project has completed the 
majority of all planned activities. 

In October, 1972, SCSD and Educational Services, Inc., (E3I) 
of Waco, Texas, entered into a memorandum of agreement whereby ESI 
agreed to provide independent, third party evaluation of LCC in accor- 
dance with federal funding requirements. This memorandum of agreement 
has been continued during the two and one-half years that the project 
has operated. 

During this last year of the LCC project, ESI has provided 
the following services: 

1. Worked with key project administrators and staff in 
developing ^he overall evaluation design for activities 
related to the final year of the project. 

2. Developed and modified various test instruments to measure 
specific student outcomes from the viewpoint of students, 
classroom teachers, and parents. 

3. Met with project staff members in August and February in 
Syracuse to discuss progress, problems, and evaluation 
requirements. 
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A. Maintained telephone and written communications with 

project staff members. 
5. Conducted a series of in-depth interviews with class- 
room teachers in order to obtain "soft data" relevant 
to objectives of the last year of the project. 
LCC, as conceived and funded, proposed to revise the ele- 
mentary curriculum for grades K-6 of the district so as to encompass 
the broad objectives of career education. In the original request for 
funds, SCSD proposed "to review and revise the present curriculum, pro- 

-eachers in-service training and implement a district-wide pilot 
•life-centered' program. A 'life-centered' program is one in which all 
educational experiences, curriculum instruction, and counseling are 
geared to preparation for economic independence, personal fulfillment, 
and an appreciation of the dignity of work." 

The first year of the project was devoted to the design and 
initial development of 28 LCC units. First year evaluation dealt pri- 
marily with attitudes of Elementary Curriculum Revision Team members and 
their perceptions of career education, the work processes by which re- 
search and resources were identified, and the quality of the units. 

The second year of the project dealt with the pilot testing 
of the units by 72 teachers. ESI evaluators were concerned with deter- 
mining the degree of utilization, teacher perceptions concerning the 
appropriateness of the units, and teacher observations of student reactions 
to the new units. In addition to gathering traditional data, ESI 
evaluators interviewed a number of teachers in depth in order to explore 
their perceptions. 

-2- 
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The last phase of the project, which actually involved the 
time period from July 1 to December 31, 1974, was devoted to full- 
scale implementation of the 28 LCC units into all elementary class- 
rooms in the district. As evaluators, ESI representatives narrowed 
fields of evaluative interest to student outcomes in an attempt to de- 
termine the impact of the new units on the self-awareness and self- 
concepts of students. 

The evaluation design utilized for the final phase of the 
project is displayed in Chart I. 

It should be noted that a slightly different evaluation 
approach was utilized for the last phase of the LCC project. Objectives 
were established by product (student outcomes) and process. ESI 
evaluators and LCC staff members felt this method would give the greatest 
amount of pertinent information related directly to student outcomes. 

For reporting purposes. Chapter II of this report will deal 
with product objectives. Chapter III will deal with process objectives, 
and results of in-depth interviews will be presented in Chapter IV. 

The conclusions gained both from the last phase and from two 
and one-half years of association with the project will be presented 
in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER II 
Product (Student Out comp) Obj ec tives 

The end result of any attempt to effect educational change 
and innovJition must deal with the impact such change and innovation 
has on students. This result should be measured by student reaction 
as well as the observations of students by teachers and parents. This 
philosophy was used to develop the evaluation design for the final phase 
of the LCC project. Methods and processes had been measured and analyzed 
for two years. It 'was now time to attempt to determine the worth of the 
new curriculum units as measured by student outcomes. 

A problem which has plagued career education projects across 
the nation arose immediately. The lack of validated, acceptable test 
documents severely hampered scientific efforts to measure student out- 
comes. Although two validated tests exist for elementary students, 
these were not acceptable because (1) they sought to measure numerous 
areas not dealt with through the LCC units and (2) project administrators 
and staff objected to the basic test construction. 

These decisions necessitated construction of test documents by 
ESI. Such documents were constructed, but no effort was made at vali- 
dation. Complementary test documents were devised to be? administered 
to teachers and arents to attempt to secure matching aad/or contradic- 
tory information on student attitudes toward themselves. 

Goal: Self-awareness among elementary students. 

Objective: To determine the extent to, which elementary students 
demonstrate an increase in self-awareness. 
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Measurement and/or observation: Student responses to questions 

1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9 on "Under- 
standing Myself" survey. 
Data collection methodology called for the traditional pre- 
post test situation. However, a mysterious disappearance of survey 
documents and evaluation design the mail service caused these plans • 
to be abandoned. Classroom teachers from one' school, Elmwood Elementary, 
had not participated in LCC in-service workshops at the time that a new 
set of survey documents was transmitted to project officials. These 
students and teachers were given traditional pre and post tests. 

Since pre and post tests could not be obtained from a valid 
sample, control and treatment groups were established. Students, teachers, 
and parents at two parochial schools not partir.ipating in this project 
were selected as the control group. These two schools are St. Brigid's 
and St. Lucy's. Six elementary schools in the district were selected 
as treatment schools. High exposure classrooms (defined as those class- 
rooms where LCC units had been utilized at least four hours each week 
on an average since October 15. 1975) were identified in each of the 
schools, and surveys „ere administered to treatment group students in 
early May, 1975. 

Results of administration of "Understanding Myself" survey 
among control and treatment students are displayed in Table 1. Responses 
to the significant questions related to this objective show little 
statistical difference between the two groups. Generally, the treatment 
group ranks somewhat higher than the control group, but the degree of 
separation is not particularly significant. 
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Table 1 

Comparison of Responses to "Understanding Myself" 
by Treatment and Control Students 



Question 


% Desired Responses 
Control (N=357) 


% Desired Responses 
Treatment (N=208) 


!• Are you excited about 
wiiciL you learn in 
school? 


82% 


80% 


you ever cry to 
learn more about 
school work on your 
owii without the 
ceacner ceiling you; 


72% 


73% 


3* Does working on dif- 
ferent projects help 
you understand about 
cnings Deuner; 


90% 


94% 


4. Does school help you 
learn about yourself? 


73% 


82% 


5. Does school help you 
j-cciru CO worK. wicn 
others? 


91% 


92% 


6. I think school will 
ulc DcL.ouic wnac 
I want to be when I 
grow up» 


82% 


88% 


7. I think the subjects 
I study in school 
will help me in suc- 
cessfully planning 
my future* 


73% 


89% 


8* In school, I am 
learning my strong 
points* 


85% 


88% 


9. In school, I am 
learning when I 
need help* 


88% 1 


91% 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Question 


% Desired Responses 
Control (N=357) 


% Desired Responses 
Treatment (N=208) 


10. I think learning 






to read well and do 






arithmetic without 






mistakes is impor- 






tant in all iobs* 


90% 

— _j 


93% 
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Pre and post tests administered to students at Elmwood 
Elementary are displayed in Table 2. Post test responses to Question 
nine show a ten percent gain, indicating that after being exposed to • 
LCC materials throughout a school year, students are beginning to 
understand „heu to seek help from teachers, parents, and friends. Other 
responses did not change in any dramatic degree from pre to post testing. 

The second measurement of this objective was teacher responses 
to "Classroom Teacher Observation" form. Questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 9. 
Definition of control and treatment group teachers is as described for ' 
students. The results of administration of the "Classroom Teacher 
Observation" form to control and treatment group teachers is displayed 
in Table 3. Of the significant questions relating to measurement of 
this objective, more positive responses were obtained from treatment 
group teachers on Questions 1, 4, and 8. Identical responses were ob- 
tained to Questions 3 and 9. Only on Question 2 do control group teachers 
exhibit a more positive response than treatment gr > teachers. This 
question stated, "Most of my students often try to learn more about 
school work without my urging." 

The third measurement of the objective involved parental 
responses to the "Assessing My Child in School" survey. Questions 1, 2, 
3, 4, 8, and 9. The same control groups as described for students and 
teachers were maintained in ascertaining parent perceptions of children. 
Question 1 shows that control group parents scored higher than did 
treatment group parents. This was also true on Question 2. On Question 3, 
treatment group parents scored slightly higher. On Question 4, control 
group parents again scored higher. On Questions 8 and 9, treatment group 
parents scored higher. ^2 



Table 2 



Comparison of Pre - Post Test Responses 
From Treatment Stud ents at Elmwood Elementary 



Question 


Pre Test - % 
Desired Responses 


Post Test - % 
Desired Responses 


1. Are you excited about 
what you learn in 
school? 


89% 


87% 


2. Do you ever try to 
learn more about 
school work on your 
own without the 

teacher tellint> vnn? 

— ft J • 


A A7 
OO/o 


72% 


3. Does working on dif- 
ferent projects help 
you understand about 
things better? 


O J/o 


89% 


4. . Does school help you 
learn about yourself^ 


80% 


84% 


5. Does school help you 
learn to work with 
others? 


94% . 


93% 


6. I think school will 
help me become what 
I want to be when I 
grow up. 


83% 


87% 


7- I think the subjects 
I study in school ^ 
will help me in suc- 
cessfully planning 
my future. 


80% 


89% 


8. In school, I am 

learning my strong 
points. 


91% 


91% 


9, In school, I am 
learning when I 
need help. 


79% 


89% 


10. I think learning 
to read well and do 
arithmetic without 
mistakes is important 
in all iobs. 


91% 


94% 



Table 3 



Comparison of Responses to "Classroom Teacher Observations" 
by Treatment and Control Teachers 



Question 


7 

Desired Responses 
Control 


% 

Desired Responses 
Treatment 


1. My students are excited 
about what they learn in 
school. 


83% 


100% 


2. Most of my students often 
try to learn more dbout 
school t^ork without my 
ureing. 

" n 


0 i /o 


50% 


3. Working with different 
projects helps students 
understand things better. 


100% 


100% 


4. I believe that school 

helps my students under- 
stand about themselves. 


95% 


100% 


5. Does school help your 
students learn to work 
with others? 


95% 


1007, 


6. The majority of my stu- 
dents believe that school 
will help them become what 
they want to be when they 
grow up. 


82% 


88% 


7. The majority of my stu- 
dents believe that the 
subjects they study in 
school will help them 
successfully plan their 
futures. 


61% 


75% 


8. My students are learning 
about their strong points. 


79% 


100% 


9. Students are learning 
when to ask for help. 


100% 


100% 


10. The majority of my stu- 
dents think good reading 
and math skills are im- 
portant to all iobs. 


82% 


100% 
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Table A 



Coj^ja rison of Responses to "Assessing My Child in School" 
by Treatment and Control Parents 



Question 


% 

Desired Responses 
Control 


% 

Desired Responses 
Treatment 


1. Do you think that ybiir child 
is excited by what he/she 
learns in school? 


93% 


91% 


2. Does your child ever try to 
learn more about school work 
in addition to regular 
assignments from the 
teacher? 


87% 


78% 


3. Does working on different 
projects help your child 
understand things better in 
school? 


95% 


99% 


4. Do you believe that school 
helps your child learn more 
about himself /herself ? 


97% 


88% 


5. Do you believe that school 
helps your child learn to 
work with others? 


100% 


98% '^''c^ 


6. Does your child believe 

that school will help him/ 
her become what he/she 
wants to be v^hen he/she 
grows up? 


88% 


91% 


7. My child seems to feel 

that school subjects will 
help him/her successfully 
plan for his/her future. 


65% 


83% 


8. My child appears to feel 

that school is helping him/ 
her learn about his/her 
strong points. 


83% 


84% 


9. My child is learning when 
to seek help in school. 


83% 


90% 
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Tab] e 4 (continui^ d ) 



Question 


% 

Desired Responses 
Control 


% 

Desired Responses 
Treatment 


10. My child understands 






that good reading and 






mathematics skills are 






important in all jobs. 


83% 


97% 



G6 
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The final measnreiTienc of this objective was based on field 
interviews which personnel of ESI conducted in Syracuse, New York, in 
May, 1975. Interestingly enough, these interviews cleared away many 
of the cjuc-'.stions raised by data. Teachers and students interviewed 
felt that the introduction of the LCC units into the regular elementary 
curriculum of the Syracuse City School District had caused an increase 
in self-awareness among elementary students. This information was 
gleaned from in-depth interviews with both teachers and students. 
Materi.r gathered in these interviews is displayed in Chapter IV of 
this report. 

The second major goal of thfi LCC project was to create an 
awareness of and knowledge about work among elementary students. The 
product objective defined for this goal read: "To determine the extent 
to which elementary students demonstrate an increase in awareness of 
and knowledge about school-work relationships." 

The f irst^measurement of this goal dealt with student responses 
to the "Understanding Myself" survey. Questions 5, 6, 7, and 10. The 
treatment and control groups, as previously descrioed in this chapter, 
were rramtained. Reviewing data displayed in Table 1, it is noted that 
treatment group students scored sliglitly higher on all significant 
questions than did control group students. 

The second measurement of the objective concerned teacher 
responses to the "Classroom Teacher Observation" form. Questions 5,6, 
7, and 10. Here again, treatment group teachers responded more 
posit ivt^ly Chan control group teac'ners in observations of students' 
ability to relate the i- ol-wock relationship. 

-19- 
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The third measurement concerned parental responses to the 
"Assessing my Child in School" survey. Questions 5, 6, 7, and 10. With 
the exception of Question 5, treatment group parents responded more 
positively than did control group parents on the significant questions. 

The final measurement of this objective again centered on ESI 
interviews conducted in May, 1975. Results of these interviews are dis- 
played-in Chapter IV of this report. 

Overall, both data and >.,-.ter views reflect a more definite 
dividing line between treatment and control groups. In other words, it 
was easier to determine an increase in awareness of and knowledge about 
school-work relationships than it was to measure the abstract theory of 
increasing self-awareness among students.. However, it is reasonable to 
assume, based upon analysis of the data overlaid with soft data obtained 
from extensive inLerview, that both product objectives have been 
accomplished by the LCC project. 
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CHAPTER III 
Process Objectives 

Although the processes for the implementation of the Life- 
Centered Curriculum project have been explored in great depth in the 
preceding two evaluation reports submitted by ESI, it was felt that 
some measurement of process objectives should be undertaken for the 
final year of the program. 

As teacher training was one of the major goals of the program, 
the following objective was establirhed to reflect upon teacher training 
To measure Llie extent to which all elementary teachers in Syracuse City 
School District received in-service related to LCC units. 

Measurement was to be drawn through a review of staff records 
of the number of in-service workshops held and through field interviews 
with elementary teachers. 

Utilizing the two measurements described, it was determined 
that all elementary teachers in the Syracuse City School District were 
in-serviced as of November, 1974. Prior to this time, all teachers had 
been given orientation courses to acquaint them with the fact that they 
would be handling LCC units for the 1974-75 school year. 

The second goal relating to the process of the Life-Centered 
Curriculum project concerned teacher participation. The process objec- 
tive established to measure this goal stated: "To determine the extent 
to which all elementary teachers utilize LCC units during the 1974-75 
school year." 

At the time the evaluation design was structured, plans were 
made to take a random sampling of teachers in May, 1975. However, it was 
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determined that this sampling was not necessary and that staff obser- 
vations and ESI interviews could be relied upon co determine the degree 
of utilization. These factors revealed that the majority of teachers 
were using LCC units on an average of once a week in their regular 
classroom activities. Many teachers were using as many as 12 units 
during a six-weeks reporting period. These, factors indicate that the 
majority of elementary teachers in the Syracuse City School District 
are participating in the program. 

The third process goal was to develop student interest in 
school work through the introduction of the LCC units. The process 
objective established was to determine the extent to which student in- 
terest in school has increased. The measurement was to be a study of 
attendance records for the 1974-75 school year versus attendance records 
for the 1973-74 school year. Results of this study are displayed in 
Table 5. 

Table 5 

Comparison of Attendance Figures (1973-74 vs. 1974-75) 



School 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Elmwood 


92.3 


94.0 


Porter 


90.0 


93.6 


Nichols 


90.5 


95.5 


Webster 


92.6 


94.7 


Meachem 


92.0 


94.7 


Hughes 


93.8 


93.4 


Overall — 6th reporting session 


90.8 


93.7 
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It will be noted that the sixth reporting period of the 
involved school years was selected and that attendance figures were 
drawn from the six elementary schools used as treatment schools in 
other data collections. It will be noted that with the exception of 
one school, Hughes Elementary, all schools show an increase in attendance 
for the 1974-75 school year during a reporting period when the LCC units 
were being utilized. 

The final goal established for the program was to construct 
the Life-Centered ^"urriculum units so that reliance on the LCC staff 
would not be mandatory for the continued use of the new units. The 
process objective established was: To demonstrate the extent to which 
LCC units were utilized in classrooms without assistance by specialists. 

Through a misunderstanding, staff records of requests for 
assistance were not maintained. This development in"irself indicates 
that teacher reliance upon the professional staff of the special project 
has dramatically decreased. At the time when all elementary teachers in 
Syracuse City School District received in-service training on use of the 
new units, they v/ere instructed to seek additional help from several 
sources within the regular stream of the school district. Obviously, 
they are seeking help through the regular channels, which indicates that 
any problems which occur in the future, after the LCC staff has been 
disbanded, can be handled through regular administrative channels of 
^the school district. In examining these four process objectives, it is 
obvious that the procedures and processes utilized in the final implemen- 
tation of the LCC units into all elementary classrooms of the entire 
school district have been successful* 
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CHAPTER IV 
Interviews 

Teachers at different grade levels in various elementary 
schools were chosen to participate in in-depth interviews with ESI 
evaluators. ^They were asked a series of questions designed to elicit 
information in the following areas: 

1. Can you determine whether LCC has had an impact on your 
students in attitudes toward school? 

2. Do you think your students are developing a social sense 
of themselves and others, and what part has LCC played 
in such development? 

3. Do you think your students are able to relate what they 
are learning in school to the needs they will experience 
later in life? 

4. What part does LCC play in the attitudes of students 
toward themselves, others, and the educational experience? 

Teachers were encouraged to provide examples that might help 
to better illustrate the impact of LCC on students. 

The most surprising finding to third party evaluators, who 
are experienced in researching teacher reactions, was a growing dissatis- 
faction with certain aspects of standard or traditional methods of 
teaching at the elementary level. 

The question is whether LCC has contributed to more imaginative 
approaches, or whether such teacher attitudes represent independent actioi 
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A subjective interpretation is that many teachers had been 
developing differing attitudes toward standard content-oriented teaching 
In some instances, these teachers had fashioned their .wn new approaches 
Often these teachers took such steps hesitantly, for fear they were the 
only ones who felt the need for change. 

In this context, LCC seems to have provided a catalyst for 
imaginative application of information. In the Syracuse schools, the 
introduction of the LCC units at about the same time as new and differ- 
ent reading and math programs seems to have provided a stimulus. 

Teachers are excited, and they demonstrate their excitement. 
They are generally enthusiastic about the LCC units, about the progress 
made so far, and about promise for the future. 

A first grade teacher said children that age are different 
now. "Now they come so unprepared for living," she said. She said many 
of her students have emotional, social, and maturation problems. There- 
fore, she thinks that much of the so-called academic preparation is "use- 
less until the children are taught responsibility, to have joy in their 
work, and something about living." 

She said school is different today, partly because the children 
are different. She said teachers of younger children "have many holes to 
fill in" because of problems in the homtis. 

A fifth grade teacher at the same school said: "Values now 
aren't developed at home, and we take on the task of doing this." He 
said students are not equipped to deal with problems in life. 

He cited an example of how LCC is helping, an example he said 
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has become fairly common. Because of increased awareness, when one 
student has a problem, another may raise his hand and ask, "Can I help 
him?" 

A third grade teacher at a parochial school said LCC helps 
to show a child "how ids actions are affecting other people,.and how 
other people are affecting him." 

She related that when she was explaining LCC to a parent at 
a Parents Night at the school, the reaction was: "It's about time." 

The fifth grade teacher said the most obvious proof that LCC 
is working is that most of his students realize that the units "deal 
with their lives." As an example, he said his class related grocery 
shopping and learning. how to read labels to economics and nutritions. 

The project orientation of the LCC units seems to be one of 
the keys to the success of the program and an example of how non-standard 
approaches are gaining in appeal to students, teachers, and parents. 

A third-fourth grade teacher said when he explained the empha- 
sis on life centered curricula to a mother at a conference, she told him 
she liked the approach. "It isn't just 'Open the book,'" the mother told 
the teacher, "it's doing other things." 

In this particular class, the "other things" center on using 
LCC units to teach basic subject matter in new ways. Several field 
trips were taken in connection with LCC. One such trip was to the city 
hall, where the third and fourth graders got to sit in council members' 
chairs. 

"Instead of just reading about it," the teacher said, "we 
lived it." The teacher said. that before LCC, city government would have 
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been studied out of a book, with no relationship to Syracuse. However, 
the '^Hometown Syracuse" unit is written specifically about Syracuse. 
"It's not the regular 'Here's the book, here's the page,'" the teacher 
said . . ■ 

The same class worked on a year-long- project involving the 
"Syracuse Long Ago" unit. The students created work projects to make 
money to take a trip to Rome, N. Y. , to visit the Erie Canal Village. 
They sold cookbooks, iron-on patches, and art work. By early May, they 
had $240. '15 for the trip, and the class went en mass to a bank to open 
a savings account. 

In this way, the class was able to use the LCC "Rewards for 
Work" unit to relate the classroom activities to a real life situation. 
They learned about interest on their savings account, and experienced 
the self-gratification of their endeavor and the rewards of cooperation 
and planning on a long-range project. 

"LCC is flexible," their teacher said. "There c.r a^iul 
lot a teacher can do. It gets away from a rigid program. Thf-2re rs a 
lot of excitement, and it shows with the student." 

Another teacher said of the units: "There ar< 30 Mnv r.)S- 
.=;Lbilities I don't see how you cannot teach." This part;.r.i;lar teacher 
triFi a fourth, fifth and sixth grade, combination. In addition, sh3 
r.-j.:hes social studies (i,e., LCC units) to a first, second, and third 
gr:^Jc- combination • 

During the year, she has used ,12 unit... Because of such fre- 
qu:-. . rse, she had experienced some difficulty in acquiring materials. 
-. M she hopes 'cha': audio-visual and work-up materials will be 
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handled better in the future and that the LCC curriculum and textbooks 
will be better coordinated. 

She said that, in using LCC materials to teach reading, she 
found the vocabulary to be "great." And she said that teaching social 
studies (which she said is the least favorite subject in elementary 
school) is enhanced by the material and project orientatiivn of the 
LCC approach. 

In order to' get a broader view of student-teach^er reaction 
to LCC, evaluators visited a sixth grade classroom. The teacher had 
been told the evaluators were coming, but the sJ:u"Ber.^3 had not been 
prepared in any way. 

The teacher opened the discussion by reminding cjf.udencs of 
their visit to the Career Center seven months earlier. He ark.vri what 
the students had liked nost about the center, and they listed the. cash 
register, cjilculator , and typewriter, and making pizza and cake. 

When the teacher asked what kinds of possibi ■ icies of life 
work the students had covered, they named gas s'r.tioo attendant, airport 
worker, veterinarian (a girl said that), restaurant worker, fireman, 
policeman, beauty and cosmetics worker, radio and television worker, 
office worker, and hospital worker. 

'The question about whether the stu'k.:ni.;? enjoyed LCC was not 
necessarv. They obviously did. The teacher informed the visitors that 
everyone in the class tried to be open and honest tn the way they parti- 
cipate in discussions. At one point, he told the students that, when 
he was growing up, a person either went to college, or was a ... he 
searched for a word ... "yes, bum, that's what." 
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"Let's face it," he told the class. "Some of you kids are 
not going to college. But you can use your hands and make a darn good 
living." To the visitors he said: "The 'Yes I can' idea is important 
here (from LCC) . Don't say 'I can't,' say 'I'll try.'" 

He asked the class to id-r.fiiy some of the universals in the 
work situation. The students said; "The idea of discipline," "Using 
your hands creatively," and "Responsibility— can ' t be late." 

The teacher posed a hypothetical problem. "Suppose your . 
supervisor is miserable or is having a bad day. We can't always be up 
every day. What does that mean for you?" Three students gave answers. 
They were all similar to the remark of a boy in the front row: "You've 
still got to cooperate." 

The teacher went back to responsibility, to being late on the 
job. He asked the students what would" happen if their parents were 
habitually late, or if they, when they go to work, are habitually late. 
Again there were several answers. One boy said simply: "They fire you." 

Ending that part of the discussion, the teacher said: "it's 
very important to these kids not to see the world through rose-colored 
gla.-Bses . " 

The teacher said he was trying more and more to emphasize co- 
operation and interdependence in the classroom, and that the LCC units 
were ideally suited to that purpose, "l^en I first started teaching," 
he said, "I worried about getting through everything. Now I don't." He 
was referring to standard subject matter, and he implied that often now 
he teaches more of the intangibles. "Students are often interested in 
the same things the teacher is," he said. They seemed to be. 
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CHAPTER V 
Conclusions 



On a year to year basis, and an overaxl basis, it is obvious 
to ESI evaluators that the Life-Centered Curriculum project of the 
Syracuse City School District has achieved all major goals. The 28 
curriculum units were developed during the first year of the project, 
the second year was devoted to limited pilot testing, and the third year 
of the project saw revised units distributed and implemented on a 
district-wide basis. 

It is also obvious that through the vehicle of the Life- 
Centered Curriculum units, career education has become an integral part 
of the curricular offering of Syracuse City School District. Thisi was 
the overall goal as expressed in the initial funding proposal. 

Furthei-more, provisions have been made to insure that the work 
initiated under the LCC grant will be maintained and monitored within 
the adrinistrative framework of the school district. Elementary super- 
visors and personnel from the special projects branch will work with 
classroom teachers to insure that LCC units are utilized. 

Another telling factor in the overall success of this program 
is that at the present, time, six other school dist 'icts in the State of 
New York are using the units developed by LCC. 

It is unfortunate that so much difficulty has been experienced 
in attempting to attain valid data to reflect the changes in attitudes 
and perceptions of the elementary students for whom the entire program 
was designed. One reason for this difficulty is that all attempts to 
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measure student attitudes spanned one school year. It would be an 
interesting research project to undertake a. five year study of student 
attitudes and perceptions using control and treatment groups. It is 
unfortunate that most career education projects are currently funded 
for a three year time period. Usually this schedule results in one 
year spent on curriculum development and the second year spent on 
pilot testing, with only the final year devoted to wide spread dis- 
semination. Therefore, evaluators and researchers have only one year 
to try and detect |ubtle changes in attitude. 

Also, the lack of sensible, validated test documents becomes 
more apparent as career education spreads to more and more school dis- 
tricts. Although various tests exist to determine student knowledge 
or lack of knowledge concerning specific jobs and job skills, no acceptable 
test is in existence to measure student ai:titudes toward themselves and 
their surroundings. There is a great need for the development and vali- 
dation of such a document. 

The success of the Life-Centered Curriculum project within 
the Syracuse City School District can be attributed to a number of fac- 
tors. Of these, the most important is probably the total commitment 
of the administration of the school district. This commitment begins 
with the Board of Education, extends through the top level administration, 
and is evident among school personnel. This commitment 'has enabled 
this project to overcome many obstacles. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for another district to replicate the success of the Life - 
Centered Curriculum project without this total commitment. 
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The second factor, would have to be the viability and flexibility 
exhibited by this project. This does not mean that deviations were made 
from the original plan. It does mean, however, that staff members and 
administrators were responsive to problems within the units themselves 
as identified by teachers. The staff was also responsive to social 
changes occurring both in Syracuse and across the nation, and made 
provisions to revise and refine curriculum units as needs indicated. 
There was never an attempt to "pour in concrete" the work of the writing 
team members. This flexibility and viability has kept teachers interested 
and enthusiastic because they have felt, and rightly so, that their 
opinions and experiences were vitally important to the project. 

The third success factor has to be attributed to the extremely 
high professional caliber of the LCC staff. Although this staff was 
small, the quantity and quality of work accomplished was unusually high. 
This factor would be difficult for another district to replicate, because 
it is almost inconceivable that a small number of people could accomplish 
as much in. three years as this staff has. Also, there have been staff 
realignments, unexpected outside pressures from the community, and some 
budget problems to plague the staff. However, they have overcome all of 
these obstacles. 

ESI personnel would like to extend our personal appreciation 
to the staff members with whom we have worked during the life of this 
project. They are Virginia Lewis, Linda Kaufman, Carol Ardrockitis, 
Michael Johns, Emelia Albrigo, Margaret Naseman, and Don Stanistreet. 
Without the cooperation of the staff, the work of ESI would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
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It is obvious that the goals and objectives of the Life- 
Centered Curriculum project have been accomplished and that career 
education is now an integral part of the total curriculum of the 
Syracuse City School District. The work of the project staff has 
been absorbed into the mainstream of the administration of the dis- 
trict and will be ongoing in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A proposal for a career education project to be based in the 
Yonkers School District was developed in the school year 1972-73 
and funded July 1, 1973 under the Vocational Education Act, Part C. 
The project was deslcned to establish a continuum of career education 
programs and services extending from Kindergarten to Grade 14 including 
adult and continuing education. The initial emphasis vas on grades K-6. 

One requirement of this grant for the development of the project 
was the selection of an outside evaluator to monitor the. progress of the 
Yonkers School District Career Education Project throughout its operation. 
Policy Studies in Education (PSE) submitted a pioposal for this work and 
was awarded the evaluation contract. 

PSE has followed project activities closely during the two years of 
operation. We have made frequent site visits and have maintained close 
telephone contact. PSE staff have interviewed project staff at least 
monthly. We have also spoken with State Moni .ors and district administrators; 
have interviewed principals and teachers; have- observed workshops, meetings, 
and other special events; and have excninsd r>.a plcins and materials created by 
project staff. We have also developed end acTdn:stered questionnaires and 
student tests. 

During the two years of project operation, PSE staff have had frequent 
formal and informal discussions regarding cur evaluation of project efforts 
and any recommendations for changes. We have also submitted Quarterly and 
Interim Reports. of our observationc and findings regarding the project. 

This document reports PSE's evaluation of the Yonkers School District 
Career Education Project over two years. The first section contains PSE's 
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A&sessment of Pro;1ect Operation during this time. Another section reports 
OQ Other Measures Of the Prelect . A final section describes Lasting 
Effects Achieved By the Project s 
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* ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT OPERA.TION 

During the past two years of project operation, PSE has used a variety 
of methods to gain information about the project. The PSE staff have visited 
Yonkers at least once a month to discuss with the project staff both their 
activities and their plans. We have met with the project director to discuss 
the administration of the project. We have also spoken with State Monitors 
and district administrators regarding planning and conduct of the project. 
PSE staff have also observed workshops conducted by project staff ana t .r 
spoken with principals and teachers regarding their career education activL.'^s. 
Finally, we have examined the plans and material:; . -.eated by project st^ff. 
The Assessment of Project Operation contained in tlii^ w ction of the . report, 
is based on information gathered through these activit-.e& Aspects of. prc-ject 
operation covered in the following pages include Goalf ; . F unding, Admiii^s tracxon, 
Staffing^ and Activities . 

Goals 

The overall goal of the Yonkers School District Career Education Project 
was to: (1) establish a continuum of career education programs and wares' 
extending from Kindergarten to Grade 14 including adult and contii.u -.n^, ^.ct- -suion; 

(2) establish career education committees consiafiirig of administr'-^.tio . c-ur.seior 
teachers, parents, students, anu : apresentativss of business and indusiiry ; 

(3) plan and conduct in-servic«i education in career education for tec;:chti;r£; ; 

(4) Increase students' awareness and knowledge of diversified career education 
oportunities and provide them with exposure to as wide a variety of cho.' :es 

as possible; (5) assist students to develop an awareness and evaluation of 
their own abilities, interests, and aptitudes by providing a vide variety of 
experiences. These goals were important and appropriate cues, but v/ei'e recog- 
nized as being very broad. The staff proposed, therefore, that they should 
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attempt initially t,j establish programs and services for grades K-6. 
Taey planned a series of stages, each with its own more specific objeicives. 
They also den^rmined, in consultation with the State Monitors, to limit initial 
efforts tc four elementary schools chosen as pilot sites because they repre- 
sented a cross section of the district's 34 elementary schools. 

During the summer of 1973 the project director completed final plans 
for the project and selected his staff. Beginning in September, he and 
his staff investigated various career education models. After discussing 
their ideas and sharing information, they developed ? model representative 
of the group's thinking. They also developed program objectives and a 
time-table for meeting each of their objectives. 
Stage I 

The objective of Stage I, beginning in October, was to interest teachers 
in the career education program objectives and. tc help them on an individual 
basis to try out career education activities as a part of their regular 
classroom routine. This has continued to be an objective, of the project 
throughout the two years of its operation. G::.van .he overfill goals of the 
project, it is PSE's judgment that this wa^ ai: excellent first step. 
Stage II 

One objective of. Si^ge II, beginning in -Februarv 1974. was to introduce 
career education 'to interested school staff on a district-wide basis by 
designing and carrying out an eight-session j.n-service c3ur:ie. The course 
aimed to introduce school staff to the purpose and goals of career 
education and to ways of integrating career education instructional 
materials into the existing curriculum. This was a good choice ns a second 
stage since it enabled the project staff to build upon existing enthusiasm 
among school staff. 89 
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Aa additi;.nal objective of Stage II „as to establish Advisory Coinnittees 
in each of the four pilot schools and for the district as a whole. While 
the early formation of such Committees can be useful in guiding a project 
as it evolves, the formation of such Committees can only be effective if 
their rolo is clearly defined. 
Stage III 

The objective of Stage III, beginning in April, was initially to design 
and carry out spring and summer curriculum development workshops to create 
•career education curriculum which all elementary teachers in the district 
could use as tha program expanded to the other elementary schools in the fall 
of 1974. This objective was modified in two ways. As described later under 
Furidina, the situation in the district prevented the project from conducting 
after-school or sum^r workshops, and Stage III was therefore limited to a " 
spring workshop carried out during school time. Also, the objective shifted 
from having all interested district teachers create curriculum for use by 
other teach.-:., ::o having teachers from the four pilot schools learn to 
infuse career. education and reading objectives into an existing curriculum. 
Although. some these shifts were beyond the control of the project, it is 
the judgment of PSE that it is unfortunate that this shift in objectives 
occurred. It i.s a shame that after-school and summer workshops were not 
available for those who were interested. Also, given the short time allotted 
for the workshops, asking teachers to deal with jwo sets of objectives was 
confusing for school staff. 

Aiaother objective of Stage III was to plan the district-wide introduction 
of career education for September 1974. 
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stage IV 

The initial objective for Stage IV, beginning in September 1974, was 

to introduce career education to all thirty-four elementary schools in the 

Yonkers School District. Instead, at the suggestion of the State Monitoii?, 

the project continued to focus on the four pilot sites. The objective for this 

time period was, therefore, to maximize career education .activities in the 

classrooms of these schools and to enable teachers to create career education 

infusei materials based upon^program objectives. VJhlle these objectives are 

worthy ones, it is our opinion that after one year of operation and the 

extensive experience gained by the project staff, it would have been wise to 

begin disseminating career education to at least some of the other el^^.mentary 

schools. This seems particularly appropriate given the large budget 

assigned to the project. 
Stage V 

The objective for Stage V, beginning in January 1975, remained uncertain 
for some time as funding was uncertain. When it became possible to continue 
the project, the remaining staff determined that the most effective way lyj 
^e^ch the maximum number of additional elementary schools, and to have a i^^uiluij 
effect upon them, was to work through the principals of these schools, 
preparing them to provide training in career education for their own i^tczZt:. 
Given the smallness of the remaining staff, the shorturss of the rem^iining time, 
and the uncertainty of future funding, it is PSE's assessmen- that chis was 
an excellent objective for the last semester of projec:: operations. 
Summar y 

The overall goals for. the project were appropriate and thoroughly 
developed. The short range objectives were also, in most cases, well-developed, 
and the staff's success in meeting them will be described in following sections. 
The objectives, on the whole, tended to maximize both the previous efforts 
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of the staff and the resources of the project. It was a strength of the 
project that the staff remained extremely flexible in setting the objectives 
and adapting them when outside factors or their own experience indicated 
a better way of pursuing their ultimate goal. 

Fund in e 

An understanding of the factors concerning project funding is 

m 

necessary if one is to understand the activities planned and carried out 
by the project staff to achieve the goals described above. Factors con- 
cerning both the receipt of funds and the expenditure of funds have effected 
project descriptions, and both are described below. 
Receipt of Funds 

^ Initially the project received $252,000 in VEA Part C funding for 
the period from July i, 1973 to June 30, 1974. Early in 1974 the project 
was given additional money to continue its work through December of 1974. 
Funding to continue the project after January 1, 1975 remained uncertain 
until the very last minute. In addition, the project had requested permission 
to roll over some of the unused funding earmarked for teacher compensation 
for in-service p.:eparfc:tion. It was not until late December that the 
project staff learned tha: they would receive an additional $61,000 ear- 
marked entirely for salary and fringe bexiefits and that they would receive 
permission to roll over rfemainiag funds for use by the end of April. 

Late funding and late decisions regarding funding have been a chronic 
problem in education. This project illustrates some of the affects of 
late funding. Because the project did not learn until late December that 
it would receive only part of the amount needed to cover the salary and 
fringe benefits of existing staff, it took the first few months of 1975 to 
arrange the transfer of those staff members who were no longer covered. 
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These extra months of salary coverage for several staff members ate 
heavily Into funds which could have supported an additional staff member 
through the end of the year if the project director had been given 
sufficient time to arrange these transfers prior to January 1. 

The late decisions on the roll over of remaining funds had another 
effect. The staff did not begin planning workshops to use.these funds 
until January. Also, as tKe funds had to be used by the end of April 
rather than the end of the school year, the time available for their use 
was further curtailed. Both of these factors meant that the staff did 
not have the entire semester in which to use these funds. 
Expenditure of Funds 

A substantial proportion of the funds allotted to the project 
were earmarked for use as compensation for teachers who participated 
in in-service workshops. The staff initially planned a series of after- 
school and sunmer stipended workshops for interested teachers throughout 
the district. This was a good plan in several ways. Involving teachers 
after-school and during the siisimer is less disruptive than releasing 
them from classroom duties to attend in-service sessions during school 
hours. In addition, after-school and summer workshops can be conveniently 
made available, to all who are interested, rather than those at a parti- 
cular grace level or in a particuli^r school. Finally, it has been PSE's 
experience in districts throughout the country that the use of stipends 
for teachers is one of the best incentives for recruiting teachers for 
in-service work. 

Unfortunately, contract disputes in the district regarding the 
rate at which stipends would be paid resulted in cancellation cf all 
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stlpended workshops In the district. Because of this, the project staff 
were obliged to use this funding to pay substitute teachers to release 
regular teachers from classroom duties in order to attend workshops 
during school- hours. Also, they were obliged to recruit teachers for 
after-school workshops offering district ■ salary credit as compensation, 
even though the district has offered frequent stipended workshops in 
the past. This limitation on expenditure of funds had a significant 
effect on project planning throughout the duration of the project. 
Smmnary 

Each of the factors described above effected project planning. 
Each of them was also beyond control of the project t-taff. On the 
whole it is PSE's judgment that the project used its ftmds wisely 
and was effective in finding alternatives when funding-related dacisicns 
prohibited the carrying out of the initial plans. It is necessary to 
take account of these factors in reading the remainder of this reporc. 

Administration 

Throughout the project, the project director has shown good leader- 
ship qualities and flexibility. His own teaching background and his 
previous role as head of -the teacher union in the district have given 
hijn. the background for handling the many organizational and staff 
problems which arise in introducing any innovative program. His 
relationship to his district administrators and school persormel have 
been strong and effective. Also, his ^understanding of the limitations 
imposed by unsettled contract disputes enabled him to make wise decisions 
as to the course of events in his own program. 
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Administration of the program has, -on the whole, been good. Many 
of the difficulties encountered in the course of the project and the 
resolution of the difficulties have been described in other parts of 
this report. The project director's decisions regarding budgeting, 
staffing, and programming appear in the appropriate sections. The 
project director has involved his staff in decision-making in appropriate 
ways throughout the project. He has also developed plans in such a way 
as to build upon suggestion from the State Monitors. The project 
director has also remained ready to discuss any aspect of project oper- 
ation with PSE throughout the project, and, in our opinion, has used any 
input from us in ways that have strengthened his project. 

Staffing 

During its first year of operation, the project had seven staff 
members; a director, two curriculum synthesizers, two career develop- 
ment specialists,, a guidance specialist, and a media specialist. These 
seven staff members worked together from early fall 1973 until spring 
of 1974. At that time, one of the curriculum development specialists 
left the project and was replaced by a new staff member. This staff 
member was transferred again early In the fall of 1974 at her own 
request, and was not replaced. Thus, tlie project staff included six 
members until January 1975. At this time a cut-hack in funds required 
the project to decrease its staff to three, the director, a curriculum 
synthesiser, and a career development specialist. These three remained 
until June of 1975. 

The assignment of these staff members and training for them is 
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described In this section. .Project activities are described in the 

following section. 

Assignments 

Throughout the project, the project director has made good use of 
his staff by assigning them to roles which best utilized their individual 
competencies. The project staff includes individuals with both elemen- 
tary and secondary school bacJ-.grounds. In addition, each staff member 
has a subject area specialty as veil as additional competencies. Through 
careful attention to assignments, staff members have used their strength 
and have shared their talents with each other. In the initial assign- 
ment, staff members were each assigned certain g^-ades in which to assist 
teachers in carrying out career education. Two staff nembers worked with 
teachers in grades K-3 and two others with teachers of grades 4-6 
across the four pilot schools. The guidance specialist worked primarily 
in one sch . and the media specialist worked with the other five staff 
r.einbers a c hey needed him. Beginning in January 1974, a new pattern 
was estrh:^shed. Each of the four "general" staff members was assigned 
to one of the four elementary schools where he or she worked with all 
of the teachers in that school. The media specialist and the guidance 
specialist shared their activities across the four schools as needed. 
This pattern continued to some extent through January 1975. Then, as 
the size of tfte staff decreased, the remaiiiing staff members handled 
followup activities in all four schools and shifted the main focus of 
their effort to activities to reach beyond the four pilot schools. 
The initial division of labor was succe.ssful as staff had exposure to 
all four schools and to each other's particular strengths and talents.- 
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Although that pattern was successful, the reassignment at the end of 
that semester resulted in an even more effective working arrangement. 
^ Each staff member could schedule his time at each location more effective] 
and his availability could be more easily determineS by the school staff. 
In addition, project staff vas more accountable to a given principal 
and a set of teachers. There was a greater sense of identity with the 
faculty of one school and each staff member evolved procedures suitable 
for his assigned school. The only drawback was that each staff member 
needed to understand the curriculum and materials of six or seven grade 
levels rather than three or four. By working closely together, the 
staff exchanged sufficient ideas and materials that they overcame this . 
potential difficulty. 

As not^d above, it is unfortunate that the project staff, having 
gained experience and enthusiasm, co-jld not extend their activities 
beyond the four pilot schools somewhat earlier in the project's history, 
but, given that limitation, their assignment proved effective. Once 
given permission to move beyond the four pilot schools, the reassign- 
ment of the few remaining staff members was one of the chief factors 
responsible for the effective maximization of the impact of career 
•education beyond the four schools. 

Throughout the project, of course, project staff has carried out 
many aflditional activities other than their assignments to the four 
pilot schools. The project director has made good use of his staff 
in planning and carrying out several in-service training courses or 
workshops and in developing materials. In the initial in-service 
course, each staff member had major responsibility for at least one 
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session and prepared most of the oral and written materials used in 
that session. The staff have revised and built upon this initial plan 
and its accompanying materials and have developed a number of complemen- 
tary in-service workshops. 

The entire staff was enthusiastic and eager throughout the project. 
This resulted in great part from their assignment to appropriate?, tasks 
which both drew upon their special capabilities and maximized the effect^ 
of the project. 

% Training 

PSE noted in its initial report that, though enthusiastic an'^ well 
qualified, the project staff lacked specific training in career education 
with the exception of one staff member. We advised that the prcject staff 
themselves receive additional training in career education. Throughout " 
the remainder of the project, both formal and informal training for the 
staff did occur. Early in the project the staff researched much of the 
literature available on career education and career development in order 
to develop a model for the project. They also visited a number of other 
school districts experienced in career education. Specialists were 
brought in to consult with the staff. The staff also attended statewide 
and. regional career education meetings to obtain and share expertise. In 
addition, the staffs preparation of the in-service training course and 
its accompanying materials was a valuable experience. Each of these 
activities acted to sustain the momentum and drive of the staff during 
the first year of the project. During the second year, the project staff 
was involved in further training to build upon their past work in career " 
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education and to expand their knowledge of the topic. Individual con- 
sultants offered training sessions to the staff on the topics of: The 
Role of the Advisory Council, Career Education Bases and Trends, Bloom's 
Taxonomy, Creating Behavioral Objectives, and Decision-Making. The 
knowledge gained on each of these topics was put to use in the course of 
this year's project activities, and thus, the training topics seem to have 
been well selected. 

Sunnaary 

Staffing has had a decided effect on the success of the Yonkers 
School District Career Education Project. A well qualified staff was 
selected initially. They were then assigned in such a way as to maximize 
their strengths and the support they offered each other. Their capabili-« 
ties were further expanded through training. And finally, the staff 
worked well together. The many activities they carried out successfully 
are described in the following section. 

Activities 

Throughout the course of the Yonkers School District Career Educa- ■ 
ticn Project, the project director and his staff have carried out a 
variety of activities designed to accomplish the goals of the project. 
Major activities have included developing a program, working in the 
pilot schools, conducting in-service discussions, developing materials, and 
Involving the community. Each of these is described further below. 

Developing a Program a. 

From the very outset of the project, the project director involved 
his entire staff in d-veloping the program. This was, an exceilant plan 
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as it Involved the considerable talents and the variety of special know- 
ledge the staff courid bring to the project. It also increased the staff's 
enthusiasm and served to increase their own knowledge of career education. 

The project staff studied theories of career development and career 
education, and sought Information on career education practices in many 
other sites across the country. They also visited a number of nearby 
functioning career education programs, held discussions with the staff of 
these programs, and obtained and reviewed both commercially-produced 
career education loaterials and those produced by other career education 
projects. Based upon the information they gathered in this way, the 
project staff worked together to develop a model for the program. 

After developing a model which staff felt would meet the overall 
goals of the project, they outlined the initial stages in accomplishing ' 
these goals, and developed objectives and a timetable for each of these 
initial stages. The staff then planned the activities for each of the 
initial stages and outlined the role each staff member would play in 
organizing and conducting these activities. 

The work done during the early period of this project continued to 
guide the staff throughout the project, although of course the project 
staff continued to refine its original objectives and to adapt plans for 
activities as needed. For example, the staff developed an initial defini- 
tion of career education to guide its work, but was careful not- to dictate 
how career education should be carried out by the school staff, preferring 
rather that school staff choose the delivery approaches most suited to 
their own situations. This w£s a valid approach, however after some time 
the project staff realized that teachers required clear, well-defined 
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ideas of expected results in order to be able to identify and select 
techniques which wouid lead to the expected learning. The project's 
initial goals and objectives were too abstract and global to provide 
this guidance, therefore the staff developed desirecj student learning 
outcomes for grades K-5. 

These objectives were comprehensive and fit well together, offering 
a clearer idea of project expectations both of teachers and of students. 

It is the .assessment of PSE that the project has done an effective 
job of developing a program and planning the steps necessary to carry it 
out. The success of so many of the activities described below is evi- 
dence of the strength of the original planning stages of these efforts. 

Working in the Pilot Schools 

Once the pilot schools were selected, a great part of the effort of 
this project vas geared toward developing career education in these schoo 
by offering any and every type of support to the school staff. The pro- 
ject staff spcr.t much time in these schools meeting with teachers, obtain 
ing resources to accompany teacher's on-going units, suggesting and 
arranging field trips and speakers, proposing vays that career education 
could be infused into existir,g school activities, assisting principals 
in school-wide career education activities, and offering many other types 
of support to teachers. These efforts continued through the first 18 
months of project operation and included some more limited follow-up 
after the project's efforts were expanded to include the other elementary 
schools. Various aspects of these activities are described below. 

Initial Effort . After project plans were completed for initial 
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stages of the project, the project director visited each of the principals 
of the four pilot schools to Inform them of the objectives of the program 
and to set a date when the career education staff could explain the 
program' to all teachers in each building. By early November, the project 
staff had made presentations in each school, reaching 100% of the teachers, 
and had invited teachers to participate In planning career education 
activities for their students. The four building principals then informed 
the project staff which teachers were interested in career education and 
arranged meetings between project staff and teachers. Within a week after 
this school orientation meeting, the project staff had begun working in 
the schools assessing existing career education activities and materials, 
meeting with interested teachers, and p-oviding resource materials re- 
quested by the teachers. 

"General Staff," Once these initial efforts were completed, the 
staff devoted much time to pilot school activities. As we described 
above under Staffing, the two curriuliJta development specialists and the 
two career development specialists, whom we have referred to here as 
"general staff", were assigned first to work at particular grade levels 

and then to work in particular schools. The activities of these staff 

If . 

members are described in this section. . • ' 

From November, 1973, until June,, 1974, each of these staff members 
spent about half-time in the. school, working in classrooms with tsachers, 
meeting with teachers during breaks and free time to plan activities, 
meeting with principals, etc. In addition to direct work in the schools, 
the staff members spent time at headquarters making arrangements for 
trips, speakers, and other resources for teacher use. They also accomlpanied 
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classes on trips and arranged for specially needed materials. The project 
staff reported that in most cases, teachers conceived of a unit or group 
of lessons and then asked for help in infusing career education in 
those units or lessons and in arranging for trips or materials. Staff 
members also served as coordinators of the efforts among different teachers 
in a particular school. In some cases the project staff actually taught 
lessons in classrooms, but more often then assisted a teacher. 

Beginning in the fall of 1974, the project staff continup.d these 
activities but spent somev/hat less of their time in the schools. During 
this pariod they attempted to provide less one-to-one personal assistance 
^to teaci-irSj. but instead attempted to ciaximize their impact by planning 
more group activities ranging from workshops for teachers and administrators 
to meeting with PTA groups. These activities are. described at greater 
length below. 

Finally, beginning in January of 1975, project staff activities in 
the pilot schools were limited only to follow-up on existing activities 
as the staff, now limited to three people, turned their attention to other 
activities more likely to reach the non-pilot elementary schools. These 
activities, too, are described at length below. 

A sample of activities initiated by the project staff or initiated 

by teachers with the support of project staff are as follows: 

1^ A kindergarten class worked on community jobs while a 

fourth grade class explored sound concepts. Both classes 
were visited by telephone company installation workers 
who were able to offer further information and experience 
in both of these areas. 

2. In a first grade class, the Duso Kit materials were used. 
These materials, which include puppets, stories, and 
audio-tapes, were introduced to the studentcs by the teacher, 
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with the help of a project staff member. Then the project 
staff member, the teacher who used the material, and the 
guidance specialist discussed the guidance implications 
of these materials to formulate recommendations for other 
teachers. 

3. A second grade class established an employment office 
for classroom jobs. Students filled out applications, 
evaluated qualifications for each job, and conducted other 
activities connected with a typical employment office. 

4. In an elementary school physical education unit on "Respect 
for Ourselves", two high school boys who are graduates of 
that elementary school were invited to speak to the students 
on their role as high school athletes and the decisions 
they bad to make in regard to this role, as well as on 
sports careers in general. • 

5. A fifth grade class, in connection with a unit on ecology, 
constructed gardening aprons, learning how to operate 
sewing machines la the process. 

6. Another fifth grade class, in a unit on business and economics, 
created a class newspaper involving skills ranging from re- 
porting to typing. 

7. In one of the four pilot schi -^Is, a productive relationship 
has been established with the police department. The 
department has sent speakers, provided printed materials, 
and conducted tours of yariouL; police facilities for student 
visitors. 

8. Another school was involved in a large fashion show. Each 
class was exposed to all the. occupations in the fashion 
industry ranging from clothing construction to marketing of 
garments. 

9. A sixth grade class studied a science unit entitled "Tools 
of Home, School, and Industry." A project staff member was 
able to establish a good relationship with a nearby vocational 
and technical school and students from this school visited 
the classroom to speak to the elementary students about 
safety and the use of tools. They were able to leave some 

of the tools for i?tudents to use on their own after the 
presentation. 

iO. A project staff member planned and conducted a 45 minute 

assembly program in each of the pilot schools during Career 
Guidance Week. All students from grades K-3 attended. The 
theme of the assembly was Careers in Health. Games and 
several audio-visual resources were used to hold the children's 
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attention. One high point was the availability of the 
many tools used in hospitals. For example, students 
enjoyed using a stethoscope to listen to a friend's 
heartbeat. Teachers were given follow-up suggestions 
and several teachers sent student work to the staff after 
the assembly. The staff judged this to be as valuable as a 
way of showing teachers the worth of the program, as it 
was as a learning experience for the students. 

Media Spe cialist , The media specialist also carried out a variety ^ 
of activities in working with the pilot schools. He assisted and supported 
the work of the "general staff" in several ways. 

One of the important ways in which the media specialist supported 
* pilol: school teachers was in the area of instructional materials. He 
periodically reviewed commercially produced audio-visual materials in 
career education. In the course of the project he examined hundreds of 
products for possible -^se. found about one quarter of the products 

examined were of sufficient quality to warrant recommendation: A directory 
describing these materials was printed and distributed to teachers and 
v;as updated at intervals throughout the project. 

Based on this review of products a Media Lending Library was establish- 
ed at the career education project's headquarters. The project purchased 
about 60 media products for circulation throughout the district. As new 
additions were acquired they were announced in the project's newsletter^ 
Project staff were also- available to advise teachers about appropriate 
materials. During most weeks over half of the items in the library were 
in use. 

A second Important way in which the media specialist expanded pilot 
school activities was that, on request, he would go into classrooms to 
give students and teachers instruction on various forms of media and their 
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use in career education. Often he would accompany students on field trip 
to document these events through film, tape, etc. One object was to pro- 
vide each school with some student-produced media such as slide shows, 
8 mm films and videotapes. 

Some of the specific activities of the media specialist are as 
follows : 

1. In one school the nedia specialist made a videotape 
illustrating the use of one commercially-produced career 
education unit. This tape x^as used in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the unit, 

2. In another school the media spscialist worked with an 

art teacher in planning a project in which students travel- 
ed to places of work to photograph ^'careers in action". 
Students took pictures offering visual illustrations of 
jobs, uniforms, geography, and other appropriate community 
scenes. These photographs are filed at the school for ure 
by all students. They may be used as bulletin board 
materials and in various lessons. 

3. In yet another school, rhe media specialist worked with 
elementary classes in the production of videotapes. This 
effort, which continued for about one day a week over a 
two month period, involved the' creation of four videotapes. 
Each videotape was made on the format of a quiz s?iow called 
the Job Jigsaw Game. Fourth and fifth grade students ex- 
plored the job roles involved in television production and 
carried out the activities these roles required in order to 
produce these four shows, 

Guidance Specialist . The guidance specialist has also offered a 

variety of services to enhance the on-going work of the "general staff". 

Many of her additional efforts are also described below under Involving 

the Community . Some of her pilot school activities include: 

1. In several schools the guidance specialist has introduced 
guidance-related instructional materials to the faculty. 
She has also observed and supervised the use of these 
materials and has participated in evaluating them after- 
wards. 
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2. The guidance specialist has also, upon request, con- 
tacted community agencies or groups seeking resources for 
career education instruction in certain areas. 



3. The guidance spc^cialist has maintained and made avail- 
able to teachers a career file containing current informa- 
tion on specific jobs. 

4, The guidance specialist has also served on a district-wide 
guidance conmittee and has been r.ble to keep pilot school 
teachers informed about guidance services in the district 

as well as reporting to guidiac^' counsx^lors on the committee 
on the progress in the pilot. 5;chooXs. 

Principals, All four of the pilot school principals were enthusiastic 
and cooperative. Some scheduled a regular weekly meeting with the project 
staff member assigned to that school while others were available for 
consultation as requested. Several of the principals have purchased 
additional career education materials for their schools as a result of 
effective use of these materials in career education activities. Others * 
have stated that one of the chief objectives they have for their own 
building is to establish career education activity in all grades. 

Each principal has influenced the way in which the project .staff 
meets and interacts with interested teachers. In general, the principal 
gave the staff member a list of teacher's names and available times and 
left it up to the staff member to find a convenient time to discuss 
career education with the teacher and to make future appointments for 
specific activities. Early in the project this posed something of a 
problem. The project statf could meet with teachers either before or 
after school, during a lunch break, or during a preparation period. 
Sometimes the project staff also worked with a teacher in her classroom. 
These times are all relatively short and the teachers had many other 
obligations to fulfill during these time slots. The project staff tended 
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to be "on call" and to respond to the needs of the teachers accordingly. 
Principals did what "they could in providing classroom coverage by aides 
to free teachers to neet with the project staff for longer time periods, 
and the problem diminished somewhat as activities git underway and teacher 
were able to operate with less time from project staff members. Despite 
the small periods of time available for teachers and project staff to 
work together, the generally positive attitude maintained by principals 
has encouraged both the teachers and the project staff to make the most 
of thesp. times. 

Teachers. In all four of the pilot schools all of the regular 
classroom teachers became actively involved to some degree in career 
education, although some were more involved than others. In schools with 
classroom aides, the aides also became involved in career education. In ' 
several of the .schools, the librarian, assistanV. librarian, and the 
physical education and art teachers also carried out career education 
activities. Reading teachers from several of tha schools, participated in 
in-service sessions and began to introduce career education content into 
somt reading activities, although their involvement never reached the 
level at one time expected due to presure upon them to fulfill other 
priorities. The participation of most of these school staff members has 
been enthusiastic and innovative, and in many cases school staff have 
carried a lesson or unit far beyond initial plans, simply because project 
staff were able to make appropriate materials available and to Inform the 
teacher about suitable community resources. * 

In addition to the specific activities listed earlier which were 
carried out with the help of project staff, teachers planned and executed 
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many, many activities on their own, once they became confident that 
they understood how to Infuse career education Into the curriculum. 
These activities are far to numerous to list. 

Sommary. The project staff exhibited a great deal of resourceful- 
ness and enthusiasm In the nsrforaance of their responsibilities. They 
spent a great deal of time working on Ideas and preparing materials and 
were able to offer teachers valuable assistance In the Identification and 
development of career education lesson activities. 

Using the principal as a partner In the career education program was 
effective and legitimate. It proved an extremely effective strategy In 
the pilot schools which resulted in the planning of the in-service 
-sessions for principals of the other elementary schools as described 
■ later In this report. 

The Involvement of teachers In the pilot schools has been thoroughly 
accomplished. Teachers are enthusiastic and most have become confident 
about carrying on career education activities even without project staff 
support. 

Although It Is unfortunate that the project staff were prevented 
until so late In the project from going beyond the pilot schools, It Is 
the opinion of PSE that In these four schools they did an extremely 
effective job of maximizing their Impact. The Initial one-to-one. assist- 
ance to teachers proved a good way to start, particularly with the 
encouragement offered by building principals. The shift In the second 
year of the project to Increase the use of group presentations and pro- 
jects Involving several teachers strenghtened the project even further. 
In all, the project staff's work In the pilot schools was a success. ' 
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Conducting In-Service Sessions 

During the two years of this project, the staff has designed and 
prepared materials for a variety of career education in-service sessions 
ranging* from a basic orientation to actual curriculum development efforts. 
Each of these In-service activities is described below. 

Career Education Orientation for Pilot School Faculty , In the fall 
of 1973, the project staff planned an orientation to career education for 
pilot school teachers whom they hoped to involve in career education 
activities. The project staff went as a group to each of the four pilot 
schools and addressed the entire school staff, describing career education 
and its objectives, explaining how career education could be infused into 
the regular class curriculum, and outlining the services they were pre- 
pared to offer teachers in this area. The effectiveness of these orienta- 
tion sessions were easily measureji in the quick response and the number 
of teachers who requested assistance from the project staff. 

District-Wide In-Service Course for K-12 Teachers . The project staff 
designed an 8-session in-service course offered to all teachers in the 
Yonkers school district. As pointed out earlier, due to arbitration 
discussions being carried out in the district, the incentive available 
to recruit teachers for this course was that of district credit. Although 
payment for non-schcol-time training is tradicionally more effective in 
drawing teachers to workshops, this was impossible due to the situation 
in the district, Nevertheless, based on information provided to each 
school and on awareness of the work carried out already in the four pilot 
schools, about 40 teachers signed up for the course. About half of these 
were elementary teachers and the remainder from junior and senior high 
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schools. 

The sessions were conducted in February and March. Each of the 
Yonkers project staff was responsible for one or more sessions. They 
assumed responsibility for moderating a specific session, .providing the 
necessary materials, and working with guest speakers when .they were 
involved. • 

PSE critiqued plans for this course in advance. We also attended a 
sampling of the workshops, PSE^s impression of the in-service sessions 
. was quite favorable, regarding both planning and conduct. The design and 
sequence of sessions and topics, the recruitment of career education staff 
experienced in the movement, and the quality of materials available to 
the participating teachers was most acceptable. The course was compre- 
ehnsive in that it covered such topics as the infusion of career educa- 
tion into the existing curriculum, descriptions of on-go5.ng programs 
across the country, career education occupational clusters and their role 
in instruction, the use of media in career education, stereotyping in 
school and in work, the role of the community in a career education 
program, and others. The project recruited experienced personnel 
from projects in other parts of the nation to speak at its sessions. 
• Teachers who had actually practiced career education came to speak to 
the Yonkers teachers and spoke freely of the experiences they encountered 
in carrying out career education in their own classrooms. The final 
event was a field trip for teachers who had requested a visit to another 
project. One group of seven teachers went to see the Mahopeck Career 
Education Project, Another group of 11 teachers spent half a day at the 
Mlnneola Career Education Project. and half a day at the Nassau BOCES 
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facilities for career education. Teachers were very enthusiastic about 
these experiences, particularly the chance to observe the extensive 
facilities available at the BOCES. 

This course was very important as the materials and information 
prepared for it served as the basis for most of the staff's later work. 
Aside from some suggestions about the setting for the sessions and the 
logistics of carrying them out. PSE's only concern was that the amount 
of information was almost too much for the time allotted to it— although 
much credit is due to the project staff for the comprehensivtiress of tha 
materials. 

Teachers interviewed by PSE staff reported that the 8-session course 
was very useful and informative and served as a good preparation to be- 
gin career education activities. They had virtually no recommendations 
for change. 

PSE also conducted a pretest and . ?osttest of teachers involved in 
the course. A report on the impact of the course on teacher knowledge 
of and attitudes toward career education is presented in a later section 
of this report, ' Measuring the Impact of the In-Service Workshops . 

Curriculum Development Workshop. In the spring of 1974. the project 
staff held a 2-day curriculum development workshop in career education 
and reading. The workshop involved about 50 elementary school teachers 
.from the four pilot schools who had volunteered to participate. After 
orientation in larger groups, participants met in seven small groups. 
Each group was composed of a project staff member, a member of the 
central office staff, a reading teacher, and about four elementary 
tecchers (one group of grades Pre K-K, one of grades 1-2, one of grades 
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etc). The primary objective of the workshop was to assess a 
process for infusing career education and reading objectives into existing 
curriculum, that is, into subject areas aside from reading. The reason 
for. infusing career education and related reading objectives into the 
curriculum arose from the fact that: reading was the district's number one 
instructional problem, '^ach participant was taught how to develop a 
collection of learning activities called a COLA. In doing so each 
selected one reading objective and one career education objective to 
develop a minimum of four COLAs in at least two different content areas. 

The 2-day session was held during school time since the use of 
substitutes to gain teacher's released time was the only alternative 
'available due to the district's rejection of stipended workshops. 

The project staff spent much time preparing for this workshop. They 
developed the idea of COLAs— that is a collection of leaTnlng activities 
which, in the context of the t-his workshop, meant learning activities 
which carried out the intent of specified career education and reading 
instructional objectives. Once this curriculum development concept had 
been adopted by the staff, it was decided it would be best to involve the 
district reading staff in the design and conduct of the workshop. Thus, 
two curriculum development staff members and the project director met 
with the reading staff several times prior to the conduct of the workshop. 
In addition to these activities, the project staff developed COLAs which 
could serve as examples of the product they would expect from workshop 
participants. Finally, during the workshop, each staff member was 
directly involved in one of the participant groups. Later, the staff 
spent much time reviewing, editing, and preparing for production of the 
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COLAs which had been produced during the workshop. 

Staff reactions to the workshop were mixed. Most felt that the 
teachers themselves found the workshop instruction both interesting 
and of potential value. They believed that in many 'ways this particular 
process could be effective with teacher groups only if the objectives 
were limited and more time ras allowed. The process of trying to incor- 
porate both career education and reading objectives into the existing 
curriculum in a 2-day period was a task too difficult for most teachers 
to accomplish. As the prijp.ary purpose for conducting the workshop had 
been to assess the process, a major conclusion cn the part of the project 
staff was tliat they would prefer to concentrate on the specification of 
career education objectives, activities, and resources only, for the 
development of curriculum materials which could be used in the classroom. 
Although there may be innumerable advantages to incorporating reading 
into this effort, it seems too large an undertaking for the time allotted. 
As described in an earlier section, the project staff had originally 
planned to carry out a summer curriculum development workshop as a follow- 
up on this spring effort. As stipended workshops had been cancelled, 
it was not possible to carry out further curriculum development workshops. 

Career Education Orientation for Principals , During the summer of 
1974, the project director held a one-day meeting for all elementary 
school principals. In this meeting he explaine'd the objectives of career 
education to the non-pilot school principals and described the progress 
made thus far in the pilot schools. He drew upon the experiences of the 
four pilot-school principals and the many ways in which they had been 
helpful to the project to illustrate the ways in which the Droiect staff 
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might assist non^-pllot school faculty members to begin career education, ' 
This meeting was Initially scheduled as the first step In the process of 
expanding the career education project to the remaining elementary schools 
As the State Monitors had recoraraended that the project staff continue to 
work In the four pilot schools for another semester, this meeting time 
was used to explain to prlnlcpals what they could do to begin career 
education without the active presence of the project staff. The effective 
ness of this workshop can be measured both In the interest expressed by 
non-pilot school principals, and by the continuing and increased coopera- 
tion from the pilot school principals, PSE expressed concern that the 
control schools would be receiving this treatment, but the project 
director decided that the advantages of spreading career education cut- 
weighed the risk of contaminating the control group subjects. 

Career Education Orientation for Non-Pilot School Faculty , The 

Yonkers school district includes 29 elementary schools in addition to the 
four pilot elementary schools. After it was determined that project staff 
^:hould continue to limit their efforts to the four uilot .schools, the 
staff planned an orientation to career education for non-pilot schools 
designed to inform them about ways in which they could carry oui: career 
education activities without the help of the project staff. Taking turns, 
the project staff presented this orientation at faculty mcetilngs at each 
of the non-pilot schools. Teachers and administrators were Introduced 
to the basic concepts of career education, were informed that this pro- 
ject was going on in the pilot schools, and were given a package of 15 
sample lesson plans to illustrate how career education can be infused into 
regular subject matter. The project staff received positive feedback. 
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on these sessions from both teachers and principals, Although the staff 
verercnot available to work in any of these schools, they did receive 
requests for information from interested faculty. This indicates that 
this .orientation for faculty was as effective as the summer orientation 
had been for principals. PSE once again expressed concern regarding 
contamination of control group subjects, but a similar decision was made. 

District- Wide In-Service Workshops for Elementary Teachers . Because 
teachers found the in-service course held in the fall of 1973 so valuable 
and because so much information was available, the project staff decided 
to expand and refine the in-service materials to be presented in 16 two- 
hour, after-school sessions. These were to be scheduled during the fall 
in-service period. Unfortunately, due to unrest about teacher contract 
issues, response was low to in-service activities of any type. In spite 
of previous demand for this workshop so few people registered for the 
fall session that the staff were unable to offer the course. Although 
this course was never held, it is described here because the staff put 
considerable effort into improving the related materials and these have 
become a valuable product of this project. The revised course included 
an overview of career education, information on infusion, use of media, 
values and decision-making, stereotyping, community involvement, and 
classroom applications for all of the corxepts covered. Ample and 
appropriate materials were prepared and each sessions was thoroughly 
related to the teacher's daily classroom experience. Although the staff 
planned other ways to use many of these materials, it is unfortunate that 
this course was never available. 
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In Servic e Workshops for Pilot School Teachers . The project staff 
planned to Involve every teacher In the pilot schools In two days of 
workshop activity In career education. Because all of these teachers 
had some knowledge of career education, It was possible to start at 
a more advanced point than at any previous workshop. The overall 
objective of the workshop was to have teachers understand the need 
for behavioral objectives and to be able to write behavioral objectives 
and structure lessons around them. The workshop design Included four 
half-day sessions for each teacher. The first session was designed 
to offer teachers an experience In which they would feel a need for 
behavioral objectives. Discussion of this would lead to the objectives 
of the workshop series, The second session focused on enabling teachers 
to write objectives. As described In another section of this report, 
the media specialist, assisted by the other project staff members, 
created a filmstrlp for use In this session. The third session focused 
on the Infusion approach to career education making frequent use of each 
teacher's own experience in the classroom. This session also Included 
ways In which the career education objectives of .the program and the 
reading objectives of the Yonkers School District could be infused In' 
on-going activities. In the final session, discussion focused in this 
area again and teachers were to develop lesson plans and suggested 
evaluation procedures based on the objectives. At the final session, 
teachers were also to evaluate the workshop itself. 

Plans for the workshop were well developed. Activities followed 
a logical sequence and took care to allow teachers to become comfortable 
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with the Idea and use of objectives before being asked to begin creating 
such objectives, 

Usifortunately, due to scheduling difficulties and interruptions 
resulting from unsettled contract negotiations, these workshops were 
delayed repeatedly and finally rescheduled for spring of 1975. More un- 
fortunately, by the spring, only a few staff members remained and it 
was felt more crucial to devote their energies to efforts which vould 
reach the non-pilot schools than to focus so heavily on the four pilot 
schools. This of course required a different tJT^e of workshop, as teachers 
in. the non-pilot schools had not had much previous exposure to career 
education. We describe these plans here as the staff put considerable 
work into them and it is PSE's opinion that these plans would have resulted 
in a strong set of workshops. 

Media Wo rkshops for Pilot School Teachers . The media specialist on 
the project staff planned and conducted a workshop on the classroom 
production of non-photographic and simple photographic film strip, slide, 
and slide-tape presentations in each of the pilot schools. The workshop 
focused on the career education methods for introducing students to media 
production, gave teachers a chance to experiement with the mechanics of 
creating media products, and discussed classroom applications of the 
material covered. The workshop was originally scheduled to occupy an 
entire day but was later tailored to a half-day format. After the work- 
shop each school received a pacPiage of materials used in the workshop 
so that teachers would be encourr.ged to pursue classroom activities using 
the new information they had acquired. After each workshop, participants 
indicated on a feedback sheet what they felt about the selection of 
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topics, applicability to classroom activities, organization of workshop 
activities, presentation of the workshop, and usefulness of printed hand- 
outs, were all in the good-to-excellant range. 

Workshops for Element ary School Principals . At the beginning of 
1975, the project director realized that he needed to find a technique 
for reaching; staff in many of the non-pilot elementary schools and needed 
to do this with his now limited staff. He was also asked to coordinate 
his efforts with those responsible for elementary education, reading, 
and staff development in the district. The project director worked with 
people from these three departments to create the following plan which 
was approved by the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 

The overall strategy to maximize career education in all elementary 
schools in the district was to Involve a number of principals in leader- ' 
ship training designed to teach them how to present a workshop. The group 
agreed that it would strengthen this plan to use experienced outside trainer 
The National Training Laboratory was contacted and agreed to prtfvlde such 
training. One of the. trainers met with the group to establish goals, 
objectives, and parameters of the workshop. It. was determine that "how 
to lead a workshop" would be the content of the training. As the first 
workshop each principal would be holding for his own school staff would 
be in career education, this subject was chosen as the example in teach- 
ing principals the skills of planning and conducting workshops. It was 
decided that more specifically within the area of career education, the 
TTOrkshops would focus on goal setting, communication skills, and decision- 
making, as these are all useful skllis in many teaching areas. Once these 
essentials were established it was determined that the specifics of the 
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workshop would be negotiated by the project director and the outside trainer 
because career education 'was the theme. It was further determined that 
the career education project staff would work with the principals on all 
preplanning, attend the workshop itself, and assist principals' as they 
implemented the skills they had learned. 

Sixteen elementary principals were chosen to participate. The four 
pilot school principals were included as they had much to offer from 
their past experiences. The staff then invited the 14 principals who 
had least experience in that role. All but two accepted, giving a total 
of 16 workshop participants. Prior to the workshop these principals 
met with the project staff for a half-day of logistical and career eJuca- 
tion orientation. The group then went to a conference center for the 
workshop which lasted from a Friday at 10:30 a.m. to Sunday at 4:00 p.m. 
Following this intensive weekend workshop, the principals divided Into 
pairs and each worked with one of the career education staff to plan 
workshops for their own school staff. After these individual ineetings 
the group met as a whole to review what they had planned. The workshops 
were held during the course of the next two weeks, a hectic schedule 
but necessary as the roll over of funds was only effective through the 
end of April. Each faculty member in the schools of these principals 
was then given a day of released time with substitutes provided from career 
education money in order to attend the workshop. The teams of principals 
used different approaches. Some worked together to train all the faculty 
of one principal's school on one day, and all the faculty from the other 
principal's school on the second day. Others had all the faculty froi 
one school come on two mornings, and all the faculty from the other' 
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school come on two afternoons. In yet other cases, the principals mixed 
staff from the tvzo schools to give a broader exposure and involved half 
the faculty from each school in each workshop. At any rate, the typical 
workshop included 10-12 people. 

Based on observation of several of the workshops, an examination of 
the materials created by principals, and the feedback sheets filled in 
by teacher participants, it is PSE^s evaluation that this plan was effective 
in a number of ways. By training principals who then trained staff, the 
project staff geometrically increased the* nuniber of people who are 
oriented to career education. Also as the project staff will not be 
available next year to offer one-to-one support to individual teachers, 
it was a good strategy to involve principals who are always available in 
the building as well *s to involve all of the faculty from a school at 
the same time so that they could turn to each othet for assistance in 
the future. The plan used to accomplish this strategy also seemed 
effective. Involving the least experienced principals on a volunteer 
basis in an intensive weekend-long workshop and then asking them to work 
in teams offered considreable strength to this effort. Having the staff 
on call to help with planning and conduct of the workshops themselves 
further increased the confidence of the principals and the liklihood that 
they would continue efforts in these directions. One principal already 
involved in career education was so enthusiastic about the plan that she 
used building money to release teachers for additional time in order to 
continue the workshops. Several others bought materials or refreshments 
from their o^m money for use at the workshops. In all, these workshops 
seemed* to be a success on any terms, but a particularly good success as a 
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first step for schools not pretvlously involved in career education. 

Summary. During the two ^years of the project the staff have planned, 
prepared materials for, and condncted a wide variety of in-service sessions. 
•Most of these have been extremely valuable both in the judgement of partici- 
pants and in the judgement of PSE staff as observers. The only workshop 
which was less than effective was the attempt to infuse both. career educa- 
tion and resding objectives into existing curriculum. As the purpose of 
this workshop was to test this very method, the workshop had enormous 
yalue in demonstrating tliat teachers would need more than a few days to 
learn to handle this process effectively. It is unfortunate that the 

. staff were unable to hold some of the workshops at all, as plans and 
materials for them appeared extremely valuable. It is also unfortunate 
that many of the efforts they ware able to carry through were delayed 
numerous tirjies and occurred so late in the project. We realize that most 
of these delays were beyond the control of the staff, but still express 
regret that teachers did not have the materials and knowledge available 
to them sooner, while they still had the support of the project staff to 
draw upon in using new ideas. It does seem, however, that teachers are 
enthusiastic and will continue to use.these ideas throughout the future 

. with or without outside help. It is the judgement of PSE that the efforts 
of the staff in the area of in-service preparation have been enormous 
given the number of staff members involved; they created plans for 9 
different in-service sessions or courses and conducted 7 of these, often 
conducting the same workshop a number of times to reach all pilot schools 
or all elementary schools. These efforts have also been effective as 
witnessed by individual evaluations and by the general enthusiasm of 
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teachers in the district. This is further documanted later in a section 
on Measuring the Impact of the In-Service Workshops.- 

Developing Instructional Materials 

In developing the program, offering support to teachers in the pilot 
schools, and preparing for in-service sessions the project staff have 
provided a variety of materials. In addition, they have created other 
materials to disseminate career education concepts and ideas to staff 
throughout the district. Although the creation of materials has not been 
a primary emphasis of this project, the staff have created a number of 
attractive and useful documents and deserve full credit for their efforts. 
Many of these are described below. 

Annotated Bibliography of Career Education on Media Products . 
One service the project staff has offered first to pilot school 
teachers and later to all elementary teachers in the district has been 
the continuing review of comrjercial and non^commercial career education 
materials developed outside the district. The media specialist has 
spent extensive time reviewing various audio-visual products and the 
staff have worked together to select the collection of materials they 
have made available to teachers in the district. As a result of these 
efforts they have compiled a bibliography of career education instruction- 
al materials which they have reviewed and could recommend for use at 
different grade levels in different teaching situations. This document' 
was updated as new products were acquired and even after the media 
specialist was transferred out of the project staff other staff members 
continued this work. The document thus remained current through June of 
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1975 and was especially useful to teachers at this time as they were 
selecting materials to order for use next year. 

Sample Infused Curriculum. The project staff worked hard to perfect 
a useful format for sample lesson plans infusing career education into 
Of her elementary subject areas. They revised this format several times 
and eventually arrived at a technique which seemed to offer ease both for 
the teacher creating a lesson and for the teacher using a lesson. The 
staff completed editing on over 150 sample lesson plans altogether. 
Unfortunately, due to cutbacks in project funds this entire collection 
was never printed for distribution. The most effective use of this 
sizeable resource, as recommended early in the project by PSE, v/ould 
probably have been the distribution of packages of 10 to 15 lesson plans 
on a regular and frequent basis. Even if the materials had been printed 
and distributed late in the second year of the project, their distribution 
would not have been as affective as it would have been if teachers had ,C 
had access to smaller amounts of information on a more frequent basis. 
Based on this line of thinking, the project staff did begin distribution 
of the Lesson of the Week as described below. 

Lesson of t he Week . This project was designed to offer periodic 
stimulation to teachers to try new career education activities. Each week 
the project staff compiled a sample career education lesson at each of 
two grade levels. Thus, about every three weeks the teacher could expect 
to receive a new sample lesson at his or her grade level. Each lesson 
addressed one curriculum concept and one career education concept. But, 
each was struccu^ 1 about some one performance objective. Each lesson 
contains resources, activities, evaluation procedures, and suggescions. 
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The curriculum and career education concepts arc broad aims for student 
accomplishment. It follows logically that these concepts can be broken 
down into a number of performance objectives. As each lesson addresses 
only one objective, teachers have a clear sense of the aims of the 
lesson. This is a considerable improvement over the original format for 
such lessons. PSE thought this was a much more effective usage of the 
suggested lesson plans than the previously described compilation of such 
plans. One suggestion to increase the effectiveness of this approach if 
it is to be used in the future by this or any other project, is that each 
new lesson of the week should include a short memo exi^laining to the 
teacherr. that the lesson is one of a series and that they can expect -to 
receive more in the future. This type of memo would maximize future use 
of the lessons as they would know when to expect a new one and could 
build this into their planning. 

Career Education Newletters . Early in the project the staff began 
a monthly career education newletter. They have continued to publish 
this newsletter each month during the school year. The newsletter is 
aittractive and contains a variety of information ranging from new materials 
available and new ideas in the area of career education through brief 
reports on activities taking place in the district. The staff have done 
a good job in relating career education information, both national and 
local, to the reader. For example one issue listed and described career 
education activities and units of instruction carried out by pilot school 
teachers. The issue offered good examples of the units they were working 
on, field trips they had made, and the types of visitors who had come to 
their classes to talk about the work they were doing. The variety of 
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instructional techniques illustrated in. this one issue was an excellant 
way of alerting Yonkers' staff to highlights in the career education 
program thus far. In another issue, a nationwide study is cited which 
helped to emphasize both the project staff's national interest in career 
education and the effective use of the literature. The announcement of 
work on the part of students in Yonkers in television production, taking 
roles such as scriptwriting, camera direction, and so on, under the 
guidance of the media specialist was a good way of exhibiting the range 
of talents available to assist teachers. Again, interesting career 
education lessons and activities were highlighted. 

The newsletter has been quite successful, probably because of thz 
notion that teachers make greater use of information that is received in 
smaller quantities and at intervals, than they do of large quantities " 
of materials received in one lump at a late:: date. A collection of these 
newsletters also offers a good view of the scope of the project for 
anyone outside the district or for the coamunity , 

Yonkers Career Educat ion Project In-Servic e Handbook . The material 
contained in this manual was initially prepared for the fall, 1973, career 
education in-service course which received such positive teacher response. 
PSE's one concern about that course^ was thrit it contained almost tco much 
information for the time allotted. The project staff therefore worked 
together to refine and extend the material contained in this manual, plan- 
ning to use it in an in-service course taking twice the time of the initial 
course. Unfortunately, this course was never offered for the reasons 
described above. The staff did create, however, a collection of material 
which would serve as a useful reference source long after a teacher had 
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completed the in-service course, As did the plan for the course, the 
manual includes printed materials on an overview of career education, 
information about infusion, use of media, values and decision-making, 
stereotyping, and community involvement. This book is an excellant docu- 
ment for use by Yonkers teachers and also would have much to offer other 
projects outside the district. It clearly represents the enormous amount 
of time, pride, and effort which the project staff as a team expended 
upon it, 

. Filmstrip; Hov; to Write Career Education and Reading Infused Behavior- 
al Objectives Based Upon Learning Outcomes . This filmstrip vjas created 
as part of the material to be used in the planned pilot school workshops 
described above. which unfortunately were never held. This filmstrip would 
have fitted that need very well. It would also, however, serve as an 
instructional tool in other contexts. It would serve as a good quick 
review for teachers who have been using the project's learning outcomes 
to develop behavioral objectives for use in their . classrooms. It is 
unfortunate that this filmstrip was never used in its intended presenta- 
tion, but we have mentioned it here as it is a useful product. 

Monographs on Career Education . The career education project staff 
created five monographs. on different aspects of career education, some 
of the staff devoting their own time to the effort. The monographs are 
entitled: 

The How and Why of Career Education 

An Infusion Strategy for Career Education 

Career Approach to Media Development 

Career Education Implications for Special Education 

Career Expressions of Women 
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These monographs represent considerable work on the part of the 
staff. They describe and expand upon many of the basic concepts of 
career education and could be useful to a variety of audiences. As was 
true with several previously described products, thfese monographs would 
be useful to those interested in the field of career education, even out- 
side of the Yonkers school district. 

Summary. The Yonkers project staff, working individually or working 
as a team, have produced many useful career education materials. Tv7o 
drawbacks seem to hold true for several of the products. Some were 
designed for specific presentations which were never made and thus the 
materials were never distributed to those who could have used them. In 
several other cases, the materials were available too late. It is under- 
standable that the project staff needs time to complete these materials, 
but it is unfortunate that further delays were created by various factors 
of the situtaticn in the district. This is not meant as a criticism of 
the quality of the materials as most are both attractive and useful. 
Perhaps this difficulty might be resolved in the future in this and other 
projects by distributing materials in smaller sections as each section is 
completed, rather than waiting to complete an entire book or collection 
before making the information available to teachers. 

Involving t'ne Community 

The Yonkers project has addressed itself to community and parent 
involvement since it began. The project surveyed attitudes of the com- 
munity, formed advisory Councils, and worked with existing groups such 
as the PTA. Some of these activities are described below. 
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Career Education Attitude Surveva , Wlien the project began the 
staff recognized the importance of understanding community priorities 
as they developed the Yonkers career education model. Therefore, the 
staff administered an attitude survey Instrument to four respondent 
groups in Yonkers: students, school staff, parents, and business and 
industry representatives. The surveys were initiated in the fall and 
PSE staff analyzed the data collected and presented findings to the staff 
for use in planning. Findings of this administration of the attitude 
survey were very favorable. These are reported at length in the f ollowii 
section on Surveying Attitudes Toward Career Education , The staff used 
the delphl process in an attempt to reach convergence in the groups' 
basic attitudes toward career education. They administered the survey 
instruments again to each group. Data from subsequent administrations 
were analyzed by the project and appears in their report. , Essentially, 
all groups remained positive toward career education. 

Advisory Committee . In the initial plan each of the pilcl: schools 
was to have an advisory committee and a city-wide advisory committee vras 
to be. established to serve the entire project. During the first year 
these committees proved not as effective as the project would have liked. 
The school committees did result in increased parent involvement in the 
program. For example, a parent member of one committee volunteered to 
work in the school on serving projects during the following year. In 
another school one of the parent members was also PTA president. She 
arranged to compile a parent resource file, listing parents who were 
willing to work in the classroom, show students their places of business, 
serve as career education speakers, or provide other resources for the 
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program. On the whole, however, the school based ccirmittees did not seea 
able to offer advice and guidance to the project as originally hoped. 
Committee members seemed to feel that the goals of the program were 
almost -too global for committee members to deal with and that committee 
members did not always understand what their role was to be. The project 
staff determined that in the second year of operatioii it might be more 
beneficial to work with the PTA or other on-going groups for project 
endorsement and guidance rather than with specially designated committees. 

The city-wide advisory committee proved somewhat more effective, 
whether due to membership or to a better understanding of their role. 
It was determined to continue this effort and in the second year of pro- 
•ject operation to cont'.nue to develop this group. 

City-Wide Advisory Committee . In the second year of project operation 
several new members were selected for the advisory council and the role 
of members was further specified. As new manibers were selected from 
influential community groups, rapport betv/een the project and the community 
proved to be closer. The project staff rather than working to schedule 
frequent meetings of the entire advisory council tended to work closely 
vrlth the individual members many of whom had a great desire to help the 
program. For example, one of the members was involved both in the Yonkers 
School Board and a prominent businessmen's group. Through his contacts 
he familiarized the School Board with the sctivities of the program and 
he offered the project many suggestions as to local businessmen \±o 
might serve as resources for classroom teachers. 

• garent Teachers Association . The project staff decided to v^ork with 
the on-going Parent Teachers Association groups in the four pilot schools 
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to obtain project endorsement and guidance rather than to create entirely 
new groups for this purpose. As a beginning step in this direction, a 
project staff member designed a workshop presentation to orient parents 
to car'aer education, and to make each of them understand why career 
education was important to his or her own child. They used materials 
such as a pamphlet on career education for parents created by the guidance 
specialist. Meetings attracted 15-20 parents each. Parents were 
enthusiastic about the program and offered to help classroom teachers in 
many ways connected with the program. This use of an on-going group 
proved a more worthwhile expenditure of effort than attempts to assemble 
an entirely new group and to orient members to their role in career 
education. 

Summary . From the outset of the project the staff has attended 
closely to the priorities of the community and the resources offered by 
the community. A variety of methods were used to involve the community 
and to ellicit their support. Early efforts were not as effective as 
initially hoped as those involved were not clear about what was expected 
of them. Once their role was better formulated and more specific requests 
could be made the response of the community was generally quite favorable. 
The project staff shoved considerable flexibility in finding new ways 
to involve the community and in revising plans until an effective one was 
found • 

Summ ary of Activities 

During the two years the project staff has carried out many activities 
In developing a program, working in the pilot schools, conducting in-ser- 
vice sessions, developing instructional materials, and involving the 
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coaanunity. Many of these have been described above. Our assessment of 
these activities is "based on FSE's frequent visits to the project, meet- 
ings with the staff, observation of workshops and other special events, 
and examiniation of materials and documents. On the whole it is the 
judge,..-.nt of PSE that the staff has worked long and hard and has collabor- 
ated well together to develop a good program for the Yonkers district. 
We wish that this program could have been extended to more schools sooner, 
but in any event feel that the staff has done an excellant job in those 
areas where they have worked. We would recommend that career education 
be continued in the Yonkers school district and that the knowledge, of the 
now experienced staff and the many materials created and collected by 
them continue to be "available to support classroom teachers and building 

t 

principals as they continue to build a comprehensive career education 
pr-jgram in Yonkers. 
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^ OTHER, MEASURES OF THE PROJECT 

The previous section has offered PSE's assessment of career education 
project staff activities. This assessment was based on our frequent con- 
tacts with the staff and our visit to the project as well as our attend- 
ance at workshops and other events and our examination of the materials 
and other documents created by the project staff. In addition, PSE be- 
lieved that other measures of the project would be useful. During the 
last two years we have pursued several of these measures. In the first 
Instance, the project staff administered a survey of attitudes toward 
career education to several populations in the district. PSE analyzed the 
data collected in this survey and reported findings to assist the project 
staff in planning. In the second of these, PSE staff created an instru- 
ment to measure teacher knowledge of and attitudes tox^ard career educatio^•i. 
This instrument was administered in a pre and posttest to participants in 
the first major in-service course conducted by project staff. The third 
of these was a mail survey of all teachers in the four pilot schools. 
Teachers were asked about their exposure to career education, the services 
available to them, and the extent to which they are using career education 
in their classrooms. Finally, in the second year project operation, PSE 
sought tc ueasure the impact of the program on pupil performance. Pupils 
in the pilot schools and control groups from non-program schools were 
pretested in the fall using instruments based upon the career education 
program's objectives. The same pupils were tested again at the end of the 
school year and a comparison made. The procedures and findings of each 
of these four measures are described in the following pages. 
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Surveying Attitudes Toward Career Education 



Introduction 

The Yonkers School District, first received federal funding In July, 
1973, to develop Its own career education program. The project, proposed 
for. a period of several years, was to begin in the elementary schools and 
culminate at the post high school level. The attitudes and opinions of 
the Yonkers community— students, school staff, parents, and bu'^iness and 
industry representatives—were the core around which the project's career 
education curriculum would be molded. Therefore, in October, 1973, the 
project staff surveyed approximately 900 individuals to solicit their 
attitudes and opinions regarding career education goals and objectives 
for a local program. 

The survey instrument used to gather these attitudes and opinions was 
prepared by the project staff. It was field-tested with faculty and stu- 
dents from Yonkers Prep and modifications were made based on the results. 
The instrument was distributed to the principals of the four pilot project 
schools who, in turn, requested their entire staff (100%) to respond. Fifth 
grade students (100%) in the four schools and their parents (100%) were 
also surveyed. Business and Industry representatives from five key commun- 
ity groups were sampled and Included in the survey. In total, 66 percent of 
the 900 requested survey Instruments Were returned. Students and staff, as 
contrasted to parents and business and industry representatives, achieved 
higher return rates than the average cited above. 

The following pages summarize and Interpret the findings of the career 
education attitude survey of October, 1973.* The data are presented by 

*The project staff later readministered this survey. Findings of 
subsequent administrations appears in project reports. 
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Individual respondent groups as well as for-* the sample as a whole. 
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Findings 

Students, staff, parents, and representatives of local business and * 
industry in Yonkers all have extremely positive attitudes toward career 
education. They clearly feel that career education is important and evidently 
think that the school curriculum would be strengthened if it were made 
available. They also agree that it can materially benefit a person's future, 
in that it will improve his chances for employment. Finally, it is not seen 
as a flash in the pan that will make a brief impression and then disappear. 

Sample Summary . Of a total of 601 students, staff members, parents, .and 

local businessmen responding on 35 statements, more agreed with those. seven 

than with any others: 

Statement Percent Agreeing 

23. Work habits such as punctuality and reliability 

should be stressed in the school program. 89 

4. School experiences should help students to 
understand that their interests can be a basis 

for career planning. ' 87 

22. While learning about career opportunities, 
students should see people performing their 

jobs. 87 

9- Field trips and work experiences will be more 

beneficial if the teacher incorporates * them into 

the curriculum. 86 

5. Actual work experience can have great educational 

value for all students. 85 

10. Curriculum should make students aware of the physical 

and intellectual skills needed for various jobs. 84 

12. Schools would do a better job if they taught students 

the necessary skills for coping with adult life. 84 

29. There are many more career opportunities than most 

people are aware of. 34 
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Out of the same .35 statements, fewer of rhe 601 individuals sampled 
agreed* with these six than with any others: 

Statement- Percent A^^reeing 

18. Teaching about career opportunities should 

be the responsibility of parents alone. 7^ 

20. Providing students with career information 
should be the responsibility of the guidance 
department only. y 

32.. Career information is not important for students 
whose parents already know what they want their 
■ children to be. g 

30. Teaching children how to use tools and machines 

in the schocis is a waste of taxpayers' money, 10 



28. Schools should protect children from the 
realities of life. 



12 



31. Teaching students about the world of work can 

be done in a one semester high school course. 14 

Clearly the uotal sample believes strongly that the schools should 
place much greater emphasis upon the relationship between school work and 
students' eveacual entry into the work force, as' well as the physical and 
Intellectual skiUs they will need to develop in order to ensure the greatest 
likelihood of success. Moving out into the community under school auspices 
to see people perfcrirdng different kinds of work will be most helpful, it is 
felt, if this process is V70ven into the regular curricula. Here we see a 
favorable attitude toward the notion of infusing community involvement into 
school activities. It is evident to the entire group that one thing that 
hampers many students is that they simply have not been made aware of a 
great many career fields that might be open tc them. 

Responsibility for career education is something which the group 
obviously does not sec as ore restricted to the home or to school guidance 
counsellors. It is also evident that carter education is seen a!=! one of the 
proper duties of the public schools and that it cannot be confined within thi 
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limits of a one-semester course. Nor are the schools looked upon as 
institutions which should shelter children from the realities and respon- 
sibilities of life. Interestingly, a majority seem to feel that the schools 
encourage students to think for themselv-s. Even those children whose 
parents have decided what their child's probable course in life might be 
should be given every opportunity to avail themselves of career education 
experiences in the schools. 

A majority do not think that women must be either family or career 
oriented, but more than 40 percent think that most people are unhappy 
with their present employment. Sex discrimination within the total sample 
appears to find little favor. In general, then, the majority of the total 
sample may be said to be strongly behind the concept of career education. 

S tudents . Of a total of 200 students responding to the 35 statements 
more agreed with the following 11 statements than with- any others: 

Statement Percent Agreei ag 

12. Schools would do a better job if they taught 
students the necessary skills for coping with 
adult life. 95 

23, Work habits such as punctuality and reliabi^lity 

should be stressed in the school program. 84 

3. Our schools encourage a student to think for 

himself /herself . 33 

29. There are many more career opportunities than 

most people are aware of. Ql 

27. Schools have not done enough to promote a 

student's sense of responsibility, 78 

22. While learning about career opportunities, students 

should see people performing their jobs . 77 

.9. Field trips and work experience will be more 

beneficial if the teacher incorporates them into 

the curriculum^ . 75 
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State ment u^v.^^^*. 
Percent Agreeing 

16, The top priority of schools should be to 

educate children so that they can make decisions 
Intelligently. 

4. School experiences should help students to understand 

that their interests can be a basis for career planning, 73 

5. Actual work experience can have great educational 

value for all students. 73 

34. Students should have a career goal by the time they 
leave high school. 

On the other hand, out of the same. 35 statements, fewer of the 200 students 
sampled agreed with these seven than any others: 

Statem ent p«>.«««*. a 
p ercent Agreeing 

18 • Teaching about career opportunities should be 

the responsibility of parents alone. 9 

20. Providing students with career information should 

be the responsibility of tha guidanca department only. 9 

32. Career information is not important for students 
whose parents already know what they want their, 
children to be, " 

25.- School programs providing ' information about job 

opportunities are not necessary for college bound 
students . 



30. Teaching children how to use tools and machines in 
the schools is a waste of taxpayer's money. 

28. Schools should protect child7:en from the realities 
of life. 

26. Career education is another name for vocational 
education. 



22 
22 
23 




25 

It is interesting to note that the single most positive response from 
the students came when they were asked if the schools would be more effective 
if they prepared their students for the responsiblities of coping with adult 
life. This clearly indicates that infusion of career concepts is the most 
Important attitude for the students sampled, and this is further confirmed by 
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the students' desire for reinforcement of proper work habits and the incor- 
poration of work-related experiences into their curriculum. 

Paradoxically, the students concluded that their school experiences 
• tended to encourage them to think for themselves, while at the same time they 
felt strongly that the schools should do more to help them handle their 
decision-making in an intelligent and responsible fashion. Community commitment 
to career education is highly important to the students; they want to observe • 
the adult community at work and learn more of the great variety of job 
ppportunities open to them. They also want experience in holding down a 
job berore leaving school and want to be oriented toward a career goal of 
some kind before leaving high school. Only a third feel prepared now to enter ' 
the job market when they graduate. Another one-third feel that they are not 
and one-third are not sure. One-third of the students considered that a one- 
semester course in career education would be sufficient. One-third disagreed, 
and one-third were uncertain. Clearly students should have an opportunity to 
learn more about the long range benefits of continuing career education. 

While in agreement with the total sample concerning the need for school 
and parental involvement in helping them to develop their ideas about careers, 
the students are understandably a bit more anxious to be protected from life's 
realities than their teachers, parents, and local business leaders feel they 
should be. About one-quarter equate career education with vocational education. 

The students are uncertain as to whether women must choose between careers 
and motherhood, and do not really know if most people are happy with their jobs. 
Though the total sample feels by a slight majority that students should be 
introduced to career possibilities in the primary grades, the students are 
much less certain. 
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• Summing up, it can be said that the students clearly want the schools 
to help them prepare for the .job market, and that fully three-quarters of then 
endorse the career education concept and the idea that they should have some 
career goal in mind when they complete high school. They are noL, however, 
of one mind about the amount of time that should be committed to the career 
education process. At the same time, only a minority feel prepared to tackle 
the employment market on leaving high school. The school staffs will 
obviously need, therefore, to help students correlate career education with 
their chances of future job success. 

S^aff . Of a total of 80 staff members responding to the 35 statements 
more agreed with the ten which follow than v/ith any other: 

Statement Percent Agreeing 



4. School experiances should help students to 

understand that their interests can be a basis 
for career planning. 



98 



22, While learning about career opportunities, students 

should see people performing their jobs, 95 



Field trips and Xi7ork experiences will be more bene- 
ficial if the teacher incorporates them into the 
curriculum. 

Actual work experience can have great educational 
value for all students. 



95 
94 



11. A field trip can be as worthv/hile as an afternoon 

spent in class. 93 

14, School curriculum should make students ^ware of the 
many different careers that are available. 

23, Work habits such as punctuality and reliability should 
be stressed in the school program. 

29. There are many career opportunities that most people 
are unaware of. 

8, The success of new programs in a school is greatly 
influenced by the principal's comraitment to them. 
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91 
91 
90 
89 



^^^^^^^^^ . Percent Agreeing 

C 

10. Curriculum should make students aware of the 
physical and intellectual skills needed for 
various jobs. , • 89 

At the other end of the scale, fewer of *the. staff members sampled 
agreed with these nine statements than with any others: 

Statement Percent Agreeing 

18. Teaching about career opportunities should be 

the responsibility of parents alone. 0 

31. Teaching students about the world of work can be 

done in a one semester high school course. 2 

15. Women must choose between having a career or raising 

a family, ^ 

20. Providing students with career information should be 

the responsibility of the guidance department only. 4 

, 32. Career information is not important for students 
whose parents already know what they want their 
children to be. ^ 

17. Students learn enough about jobs in vocational 

education courses. g 

28. Schools should protect children from the realities 

of life. g 

30. Teaching children how to use tools and machines 

in the schools is a waste of the taxpayer's money. 10 

1. Schools are doing enough to help students plan their 

future careers. 11 

The staff members decisively agreed that school experience should 
.help the individual student understand that the t lings he/she i interested 
In can serve as a useful tool in career planning. It is interesting to note 
that business leaders (97%) and parents (927p) are only slightly less emphatic 
on this point, while students (737p) seem somewhat less convinced of the • 
truth of this. 
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The teachers are also quite clearly convinced that observing people at 
work, holdii^g down a job, and incorporating these experiences into the 

c 

curricu;.um can be of strong benefit to their students. Obviously the 
curriculum is seen as a critical tool in helping students become aware of 
various career opportunities together with the skills these require, and 
they feel attention should be given to the developmenc of strong work 
habits. 

Only 51%, however, consider that the schools are encouraging students 
to think for themselves, not a particularly strong endorsement of the current 
program. Nor do they fully approve of the present course offerings. Forty 
percent feel that the curriculum stresses factual detail instead of 
practical skills, with 35 percent agreeing aud a quarter of the group 
undecided. A clear majority, however (89%) are convinced that any new 
program must have the strong support of the school principal if it is tc enjoy 
any success. These statistics would suggest that the scaff is in at least 
partial agreement with the students concerning the efficacy of the present 
curriculum. 

At least one-quarter of the staff consider vocational education syViCnyir.ou 
with career education, and this appears to coincide very well with the student 
viewpoint. Inasmuch as 40 percent of the businessmen. sampled came to the 
same conclusion, hov/ever, the attitudes of both staff and students may to 
some extent be said to have been influenced by the surrounding community. 
Clearly the public's concept of career education will need re Lnf orcement at 
the same time that the idea is being presented to staff and. students . 

The teachers appear far more certain than any other group that vomer, 
can cpmbine work with parenthood. They are fully prepared to have the schools 
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assume a leading role in career education and do not feel that this should 
be regarded as a one shot operation. They are fully prepared to share 

vj 

career guidance functions with the student personnel staff and do not think 
that vocational education courses provide the answer to the need for career 
education . 

While they want their charges to have a reasonably clear picture of 
the challenges posed by the working world, a few (10%) consider that the 
use of tools and machines have no place, in the curriculum and a similar 
minority (11%) feel that the schools are doing all that is necessary to 
prepare students for their career choices. Interestingly, the staff 
rejected sex discrimination in career education (80%) far more decisively 
than did the students (57%.). Businesstneu (75%.) and parents (71%o) were only 
sligutly less certain about this question. Staff members, then, are fully 
behind the career education concept and would be prepared to implement it 
with enthusiasm, particularly if their administrators are committed to its 
success. 

Parents . Out of the 35 statements in the questionnaire, the 230 
parents- sampled agreed with the following nine more than any of the others: 

Statement ' Percent Agreeing 

4. School experiences should help students to 
understand that their interests can be a 
basis for career planning. 92 

10^ Curriculum should make students aware of 

the physical and intellectual skills needed 

for various jobs. .92 

14. School curriculum should make students aware 

of the many different careers that are available. 92 
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9. Field trips and Work experiences will be 
more beneficial if the te'jichcr incorporates 

them into the curriculum. 91 

22. While learning about career opportunities, 
students should see people performing their 

jobs. 91 

5. Actual work experience can have great 

educational value for all students. 90 

23. ^ Work habits such as punctuality and reliability- 

should be stressed in the school program* 90 

19. One of the goals of career education should be 

to prepare students to become economically capable 

of standing on their own two feet. 89 

11. A field trip can be as worthwhile as an 

afternoon spent in class. 87 

The conclusion that parents favor career education in the schools is 

reinforced by examining the statements they disagreed with. Fev/er parents 

agreed with the following seven statements than with any others: 

Statement Percent Agree In.^ 

18. Teaching about career opportunities should 

be the responsibility of parents alone. 3 

30. Teaching children how to use tools and machines 

in the schools is a waste of taxpayers' money. 3 

32. Career information is not important for students 
whose parents already know what they want their 
children to be. 4 

31. Teaching students about the world of work can 

be don^ in a one semester high school course. 5 

20. Providing students with career information should 
be the responsibility of the guidance department 
only. 9 

28. Schools should protect children from the 

realities of' life. 9 

.17. Students learn enough about jobs in vocational 

education courses. 10 
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Rejecting these statements is, of course, another way of expressing 
a positive attitude toward career education. The parents sampled are clearly 
of the opinion that the schools iust play a sizeable role in helping their 
children determine what their aptitudes and interests are, that the schools 
should help them to equate these with the possible range of career choices 
of which they may be. unaware, and that the schools should teach them about 
the various skills they will need in the process of making their ultimate 
choices. Field trips and actual V7ork experiences are excellent means of 
implementing these concepts, they feel, and they are agreeable by a wide 
margin to having all of these made part of the regular curriculum. They 
strongly feel that the development of good work habits should have high 
priority in the schools, and want their sons and daughters to be able to take 
care of their own financial needs at the close of their high school careers. 
Certainly they do not think their children are ready to enter the job market 
upon graduating from high school as matters now stand. 

The parents obviously want the schools to assist them with the career 
education process for their children, and feel that career information and 
career education should have great emphasis placed upon them. Only a bare 
majority seem to think that the present programs encourage students to think 
for themselves. About one-tenth seem to think that career education can be 
handled by the school guidance department or in a one semester high school 
course and want their children exposed to the working world somewhat mere 
slowly. One-third tend to confuse career education with vocational education 
courses, though only ten percent think this will take care of the problem of 
career determination. In general, however, the parents are clearly sup- 
portive of the concept of career education as a part of the school cur- 
riculum and endorse the means of Implementing it vhich havp been 
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suggested. Only one-fifth feel that the schools are handling the mattar 



adequately at this time. Only half of the parents in the sample consider 
that most persons are happy with their work. In general, therefore, the 
parents look upon career education with great favor and cculd be expected 
to give it their strc*- support. 

Business and Industry . Of a total of 91 business and industrial 
.'personnel responding, more agreed x^ith these 11 statements than with- any 
others: 

Statement Percent Agreeing 

14. School curriculum should maVe students aware 
of the many different careers that are 

available. • 93 

4. School experiences should help students to 
understand that their interests can be a basis 

for career planning. 97 

10. Curriculum should make students aware of the 
physical and intellectual skills needed for 

various jobs* 97 

23. Work habits such as punctuality and reliability 

should be stressed in the school program. 97 

5. Actual work experience can have great educational 
value for all students. 95 

19. One of the goals of career education Should be to 
prepare students to become economically capable 
of standing on their own two feet. 93 

16. The top priority of schools . should be to educate 
children so thac they can ma\ce decisions 
intelligently. 92 

11. A field trip can be as worthwhile as an afternoon 
spent in class. 91 

9. Field trips and vork experiences will be n'ore 

beneficial if the teacher incorporates them into 

the curriculum. 91 
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22. While learning about career opportunities, 
students should sec people performing their 
jobs. * 90 

29. There are many more career opportunities than most 

people are aware of. 89 

Of the business and industrial personnel responding, fewer agreed- with 
these nine than with any others: 

Statement Percent Agreeing 

18. Teaching about career opportunities should be 

the. responsibilir/ of parents alone. 0 

28. Schools should protect children from the realities 
• * of life. 1 

32. Career information is not important for students whose 
parents already know what they want their children 
to be.- 1 

30. Teaching children how to use tools and machines 

in the schools is a waste of taxpayers* money. 2 < 

31. Teaching students about the world of work can be 

done in a one semester high school course. 2 

20, Providing students with career information should 
be the responsibility of the guidance department 
only. * 4 

17. Students learn enough about jobs in vocational 

education courses. 7 

15. Women must_ thoose between having a career or 

raising a family. 13 

1. Schools are doing enough to help students plan 

their fucure careers. 14 

The business and industrial community comes out emphatically in favor 

of placing career seeking information within the school curriculum and clearly 

feels that properly structured school experiences can be of great help to the 

student: trying to find nis way. Actual work experience is also strongly 

endorsed and the idea that high school youngsters should learn how to be 
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economically independent is considered crucial. Field trips and work 
experiences, when incorporated into the curriculum, are looked upon as 
strongly supportive of these goals. Businessmen want students to see members 
of the work force on the job and consider that this would help students 
during the career selection process. They are also convinced that career 
information has not been disseminated sufficiently. 

Businessmen and school staff are almost unanimous in their view that 
parents should not assume total responsibility for career education, nor 
should information on the subject be considered unimportant for those 
children whose parents already hold definite opinions concerning their 
child's possible career. The business community also holds'that the schools 
should not protect: students from the realities of job hunting and retention. 
Nor can career education be considered anything other than a continuing 
process, to be carried on by school staff with the support and cooperation 
of parents. 

Businessmen are a bit less certain about vocational education courses, 
seven percent considering these adequate for teaching students about career 
education. A larger minority, 13 percent of the group, are certain that 
women mu^^. choose between their career aspirations and raising a family, 
but ^ey are not nearly so concerned about this as are the students (40%) 
or parents (18%) . One-seventh of the sample felt the schools were ade- 
quately handling the career education problem. 

Summing up, it can be said that all four groups sampled agree in general 
vi'.a the primary thrust of career education and the means proposed to implement 
it, though the degree of acceptance of different aspects of the program varies. 
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Conclusion 

All four groups sampled seem to be in substantial agreement that there 
are a sater number of career opportunities available than most people would 
imagine. While all favor the idea that school experiences help students 
correlate their interests with career planning, there is a statistically 
important range of opinion between school staff who are most convinced of 
this (98%) and students who seem least (73%) impressed with this statement. 
A greater gap appears when it comes to having schools teach the skills that 
will best prepare students for adult living. Ninety-eight percent of the 
staff feel that this is valid, while only 71 percent of 'the students accept 
this as a proper role for the schools. Finally, while 97 percent of the • 
businessmen sampled want the school curriculum to make clear to students the 
various kinds of physical and mental skills required for different jobs, only 
66 percent of the students are convinced that they want this done. This 
would suggest that it is the students who most need to be informed about the 
validity of the various facets of career education since at the same time 96 
percent of them also clearly want the schools to help prepare them for adult 
• life. 

It is also obvious that the students must have the differences between 
career and vocational education made more explicit, since 72 percent of them 
either. consider the two one and the same or do not know the difference. Sixty 
percent of parents are in the same position, as against 53 percent of the 
businessmen and 47 percent of the staff. This makes it clear that a broad 
based campaign aimed at educating the 61 percent of the total sample who are 
unclear as to the goals of the program is a matter of the highest priority, 
since a majorityof the total sample approve of the goals being sought and 
approve of the idea of giving career education a strong place in the total 
curriculum, 149 
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The most statistically important range of opinion on the questions with 
which all groups were in substantial agreement appeared when they were asked 
whether information concerning the working world could be confined within 
the scope of a one semester course. While only tiny minorities (2-5%) of 
school staff, parents, and businessmen agreed with this view, over one-third 
of the students accepted it, with one- third undecided and only one third in 
disagreement. This would tend to reinforce the conclusion that students 
feel career education may be as susceptible to compartmentalization as most 
academic subjects are, and that the specifics of career* education are not 
sufficiently clear in their minds. 
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Measuring the Impact of the In- Service Workshop s 

The Yonkers Career Education Program staff held a series of 8 work- 
shops to orient in-service teachers to career education. Each sassl.on wap 
held after school and lasted about tvo hours. The sessions covered basic 
career education concepts and were designed to prepare teachors to carry 
out career education lessons in their own classrooms. 

At the first and last sessions of the v/orkahop, participants were asked 
to complete, a survey regarding their knowledge of and attitudes toward caree 
education. A comparison of the participant's responses at the final worksho 
offers a measure of the impact of the workshops. This section deals with th 
findings of that survey. It includes a description of the characteristics o 
individuals v.ho make up the sample, a discussion of their attitudes toward 
career education, and a discussion of their knowledge of career education.. 
The survey instrument appears as Exhibit A at the end of this section. 
The Sample 

The survey questionnaire was designed to obtain information about th^ 
characteristics of the workshop participants. It included questions about tl 
psoltion of each individual, the grade level and subjects taught, the number 
of years in the field of education, and the person's previous exposure to thi 
career education program. A description of these characteristics follows. 

Number of Respondents. Forty-three participants completed the 
survey questionnaire at the first workshop session on February 19, 1974. 
This group will-be referred to as the pretest group. Thirty-four parti- 
cipants completed the questionnaire at th- end of the last workshop ses- 
sion which was held on April 16, 1974. This group will be referred to as th 
posttest group. This decrease in the number of respondents is to be 



first session of an in-service course in order to determin-s whether or 
not to enroll, in addition, a teacher who enrolls in a course is sometimes 
unable to complete it These factors probably explain the decrease in 
number . . 

Although this decrease in the number of respondents xcas to be ex- 
pected, it would still be possible for the change to affect the findings 
of this comparison. For example, if those who completed the pretest 
survey but did not return to complete the posttest survey were those 
people who were not interested in career education, then posttest results 
favorable to career education might be due to the absence of these dis- 
interested participants, rather than to the impact of the workshop. To 
guard against this possibility, several steps were taken. First, the 
pretest group and the posttest group were compared to see if the two 
groups had similar characteristics. Then, those participants in the 
pretest group whose responses could not be matched to a response in the 
posttest group were analyzed separately to determine how their responses 
compared to the responses of the remainder of the pretest group. The 
results of these comparisons are described below. 

A Comparison of the Characteristics of the Pretest Group and the 
Posttest Group. The pretest and posttest groups were found to be very 
similar in terms of positions held, grade level and subjects taught, 
and number of years in education. The pre and posttest groups appeared 
different only in terms of their previous exposure to the Career Education 
Project. 

There were two differences in the area of previous exposure to the Career 
Education Program. First, six people from the pretest group stated that they 
had worked with the project staff before the workshops began. Only two people 
from the posttest group made this statement. This may indicate that 
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four of the participants who were already working with the Career Edu- 
cation staff attended the first workshop session, but did not continue 
with the workshops, possibly because they felt they were already receiving 
the information they needed in their day-to-day work with the project 

staff. If this is the case, the absence of these respondents in the 

1^ ■ 

postcest group would tend to make the ppsttest responses less favorable 
to <*ax*eer education than they might otherwise have been. 

Another difference between the pretest group and the posttest group 
also occurred in the area of previous exposure to career education. Eleven 
participants in the pretest group stated that they had conducted career 
education activities in the classroom before attending the workshop. In 
the posttest group, only four individuals stated that they had conducted 
career education activities in the classroom before the workshops began. 
This may be due to the factors described above; that is, that those indi- 
viduals who were already working v^ith the career education staff chose 
not to complete the workshop, and therefore did not appear in the posttest 
group. Another possible explanation for this change lis that participants 
who initially stated that they had conducted career education activities 
may have determined after attending the workshops that the activities to 
which they had referred did not qualify as career edu cation activities « 

Although the pretest and postest groups were comparable in most x^ays, 
because of these exceptions, one final check was made. The pretest responses 
which could not be matched to any posttest response were isolated and analysed 
separately. This group is referred to as the dropout group, as they presumably 
did not complete the workshops. This dropout group was compared to the pre-r 
test group as a whole to see if they differed from those who remained in the 
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workshops. On all but: three items measuring attitudes toward career edu- 
cation, the dropout group was found to have a position which was the same 
as or iTiore fc^vorable than the pretest group as a whole. On all but three 
items measuring knowledge of career education, the- dropout group was also 
found to have knowledge which was the same as or greater than the knowledge 
of the pretest group as a whole. Thus, in both attitude and knowledge, 
the dropout group was superior to the pretest group as a whole. There- 
fore, their absence from the post test would tend to make those responses 
. appear to be less favorable and less knowledgeable in regard to career 
education than the pretest group responses, in the absence of any impact 
created by tht v/orkshop. 

As the characteristics of the pretest group and the posttest group 
are comparable, with these two exceptions, ve will describe in detail here 
only the pcsttesu group, as their characteristics are representative of 
bctli groups, with only minor changes. 

Posit ion of Respondents . Thirty-two of the respondents in the post-- 
test group were teachers, one was a reading specialist, and one was a' 
nurse-teacher. 

Grade^Leve l Taught by the Respondents , Obviously, many of the 
respondents were teaching more than one grade level at any given time. 
Some, in fact, niight be working with all grade levels. Thirty-nine 
percent of the respondents reported that they spent at least a part of 
their time teaching children in kindergarten through third grade. Sixty- 
nine percent reported that they taught fourth through sixth grades. 
Sixty-three percent reported that taught seventh through ninth grades. 
Sixty percent of the respondents reported that they taught tenth through 
twelfth grades. 
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Subject Areas Taugh t by Respondents . Twelve of the respondents 
reported that they taught elementary self-contained classrooms. Five 
reported that they taught special education. Five reported that they 
taught science, four that they taught mathematics, and four more reported 
that they taught language arts/reading/English. Three taught social 
studies, two taught phyi;ical education, and one taught in each of the 
areas of music, art, business education, and foreign languages. 

Years Res pondents Worked in the Field of Education . Six percent of 
the respondents reported that they have worked in the field of education 
for two years or less. Thirty-six percent reported that they have worked 
in education for three to five years. Twenty-one percent reported that 
they have worked in education six to ten years, eighteen have worked 
eleven to fifteen years, and eighteen have worked sixteen or more years 
in the field of education. 

Previous Exposure to the Career Education Proiect . Prior to learning 
of this workshop, fifteen percent of the respondents had not been aware 
that the project existed. Forty-two percent reported that they were aware 
of the project, sixty-three percent had received newsletters about the 
project, and three percent had attended meetings about the project. As 
discussed above, in the posttest group, two people had wofcked with the 
project staff and four people had conducted career education activities 
in the classroom. Differences on these two items between the pre and 
posttest groups have already been discussed. 

On the whole then, the sample might be described as consisting al- 
most entirely of teachtrs. These teachers are distributed across grade 
level and across subject area. They also vary in terms of number of 
years worked in the field of education, although only a small number 
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have worked two years or less. Most had been aware of the Career Education 
Project before they learned of the workshop, but few had actually worked 
with the project staff or conducted career education activities. The 
attitudes and knowledge of these respondents both before and after the 
workshops are described below. 

Attitudes Toward Career Education 

In order to measure attitudes toward career education, respondents 

'° ""^^^ statements and to indicate whether they strongly agreed, 
agreed, had no opinion, disagreed, or strongly disagreed. Table 1 displays 
pre and posttest responses to statements for which agreement indicates 
a position favorable to career education. Table 2 displays pre and post- 
test responses to statements for which disagreement indicates a position 
favorable to career education. One other item was included to measure 
attitude. Responses are discussed below. 

Agreement With Statements Favorable to Caree. KH....f.-.„ ^n examina- 
tion of Tabl^ indicates that a substantial ^percentage of the respondents 
were in agreement with statements favorable to career education .prior to 
the workshops, with the exception of the statement that elen^entary 
school would be better if centered around the world of work. Only 37 
percent of the respondents agreed with this statement prior to the work- 
shop. Posttest results for each statement in Table 1 indicate an increase 
m agreement after the workshops. This is true for all statements, in- 
cluding the statement regarding elementary school and the world of work. 
This indicates that the impact of the workshops was to create more positive 
attitudes toward career education. This increase occurred despite respondents' 
already favorable attitudes toward career education. The most substantial 

Increase revealed in Table 1 Ic a 

in laDie i is a 26 percent greater agreement with the 
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Table 1 



Pre and Posttest Responses to 
Statements Favorable to Career Education 



Statement 



Percent who agree or Percent increase (+) 

strongly agree; ^ or decrease (-) 

Pretest Posttest 



Students should hold several kinds 

of jobs before leaving high school. 74 ^-87 +13 

If schools were career-oriented, 
they would be useful to more 

students. 85 93 ^ g 

Elementary school would be better 
if centered around the world of 

^^5^- 37 51 +14 

High school students should re- 
ceive credit for work experience. 85 96 +11 

Career education should be avail- 
able to all students from kinder- 
garten through grade 12. 83 99 +16 

If you are a classroom teacher, 
do you agree that courses in your 
subject area(s) or grade would be 
more meaningful and relevant if 

focused around career objectives? 67 93 +26 
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Table 2 



Pre and Posttest Responses to 
Statements Unfavorable to Carper KHuc^tion 



Statement 



Informat5.on about job possibilities 
would detract from courses such as 
art and music. 



Percent who disagree 
or- strongly disagree: 
Pretest Posttest 



76 



99 



Percent increase (+) 
or decrease (-) 



+23 



There are areas in the school pro- 
gram more important than career 
education that need our time, 
money, and effort. 



67 



72 



+ 5 



Career education helps students 
achieve the same goals as voca- 
tional education. 



44 



93 



+49 



Students going tn to college should 
not make thJ?.ir career plans while 

in high school. 78 60 

The way aathematics can be used 

in jobs can be taught in a few days 

in every mathematics course. 72 63 
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statement, "if you are a classroom teacher, do you agree that courses in 

your subject area($) or grade would be more meaningful and relevant if 

focused around career objectives?" This is an important measure of teacher 

attitudes, as it indicates not only a favorable position toward career 

education in the abstract, but also a favorable position in regard to the 

teachers' own work. 

Disagre ement with Statements Unfavorable to Career Education 

An examination of Table 2 indicates that in the pretest responses 
there was substantial disagreement with statements unfavorable to career 
education. In other words, attitudes toward career education were favorable 
at that time. For three of the five statements, an even greater number 
of respondents disagreed with the statements in the posttest. One very 
significant change in attitude is revealed by responses to the statement, 
"Career education helps students achieve the same goals as vocational edu- 
cation." Only 44 percent of the respondents disagreed with this statement 
at the time of the pretest. In other words, 56 percent of the respondents 
either believed that career education and vocational education did help 
students achieve the same goals, or had no opinion. After the workshops, 
93 percent of the respondents disagreed with this statement. In other words. 
49 percent of the respondents showed a change in. attitude and no longer agreed 
that career education and vocational education help students achieve the same 
goals. 

On two of the statements unfavorable to career edr,^tion, there was less 
disagreement in the posttest group. The first of these statements was, 
"Students going to college should not make their career plans while in 
high school." Although 78 percent of the. respondents in the pretest 
disagreed with this statement, only 60 percent of the respondents disa- 
greed on the posttest. Although career education is designed to help 
students make 9areer plans, it" does emphasize a long period of career 
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awareness and career exploration prior to specific career preparation, 
and it is possible that workshop participants believed that college- 
bound students would not benefit from career education if they made plans 
too early. This may explain this shift in attitude. 

The other statement iSj> "The way mathematics can be used in jobs } 
can be taught in a few days i.n every mathematics course." Seventy-two 
percent of the pretest group disagreed with this statement. In the post- 
test group, 63 percent disagreed. One possible reason for the shift in 
disagreement on this statement might be a lack of clarity in what con- 
stitutes disagreement . For example, one who disagrees with this state- 
iTiCnt may believe that "the way mathematics can be used in jobs" cannot 
be taught in a mathematics course at all. On the other fiand, one who 
disagrees with this statement may believe that "the way mathematics can 
be used in jobs" can be taught only in a full career education program 
infused in a mathematics course. The lack of clarity in this item makes 
it difficult to interpret responses. 

Contribution of the Community 

One final item indicated part::.cipants ' attitudes. Participants 
were asked, "How much could the conmunity contribute to teaching career 
education concepts in vour classroom?" On the pretest, 21 percent indi- 
cated that they believed the community could contiribute a moderate amount, 
I6^percent indicated more than a moderate amount, and 55 percent indicated 
a great deal. In the posttest, 15 percent indicated that they believed 
the community could contribute a moderate amount, 18 percent indicated 
more than a moderate amount, and 63 percent indicated a great deal. In 
short, then, the posttest group believed that the community could contri- 
bute more to teaching career education concepts in the classroom than did 
the pretest group. 160 
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Overall Attitudes Toward Career Educat:lon 

In summary, the posttest group revealed attitudes which were con- 
siderably more favorable to career education than those of the pretest 
group. On 10 out of 12 items > a,ttitudes had become more favorable. On 
pome of these items, the shift was quite large. Overall, then, the work- 
shops had a considerable positive impact on the attitudes of participants 
toward career education. 

Knowledge of Career Education 

Nine items on the questionnaire were designed to measure participants' 
knowledge of career education concepts and vocabulary. These items ranged, 
from information about the career education program, through career edu- 
cation vocabulary, to ideas for classroom use. The findings in these areas 
are presented below. 

Career Education Concepts . Some of the items in the survey measured 
respondent's knowledge of whom the Career Education Program was intended for, 
how it should be taught, and the phases which it includes. When given a 
variety of options, 67 percent of the pretest group indicated that career 
education is intended for all students; the correct answer. In the post- 
test jroup, 72 percent of the respondents stated that career education is 
intended for all students. 

Participants were asked whether career education should be taught 
through curriculum units constituting a new subject area, material infused 
into certain key subjects, material infused into the entire classroom 
curriculum, oi: material presented in classrooms as well as individually 
by a specialist, such as a guidance counselor. In the pretest, 44 percent 
of the respondents indicated that they believed that career education 
should be taught through material infused into the entir-«i classroom cur- 
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riculum. Forty-one percent indicated that they believed career education 
should be taught by a specialist. After the workshop, 81 percent believed 
that career education should be taught through material infused into the 
emtire classroom curriculum, while only 6 percent' expected that career 
education should be caught by a specialist. This indicates a substantial 
increase in understanding of the Career Education Program as a result of 
the workshops • 

There are three phases of the Career Education Program: Career Ex- 
ploration, Career Awareness, and Career Preparation. Respondents were 
asked to associate these three phases with the appropriate grade levels. 
This information seemed to be unfamiliar to participants. No one was 
able to correctly complete this item in the pretest, and only three people 
were able to answer it correctly in the posttest. 

Knowledge of Career Education Vocabulary . The questionnaire was de- 
signed to measure participants' familiarity with career education vocabu- 
lary, such as job clusters, elements, and infusion. Responses are dis- 
cussed below. 

Respondents were asked to name at least five job clusters and list 
two occupations for each. In the pretest, 58 percent of th<i respondents 
were unable to give any answer, while only 21 percent were able to name 
at least five job clusters and two occupations. At the time of the post- 
test, only 9 percent could offer no answer at all to this question, and 
75 percent were able to complete the question correctly. 

Participants were asked to name the elements or major objectives of 
career education. In the pretest, 55 percent of the respondents were 
unable to give any answer at all, while only 12 percent were able to name 
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at least four objectives of career education and 12 were able to name 
three or more. After the workshop, only 3 percent of the respondents were 
unable to offer any. answer at all, while 48 percent were able to name four 
or more objectives and 39 percent v/ere able to name three or more. 

Participants were asked, "What does D.O.T. stand for?" The correct 
answer was the Dictionary of Occ upational Titles , which had been used in 
the workshop. In the pretest, only two of the participants were able to 
answer this question: In the post test, eleven were able to correctly 
answer the question. 

Respondents were asked to define the term infusion. In the pretest, 
56 percent offered no answer, 37 percent offered a definition such as 
"to incorporate," "to put into," or another dictionary definition. Seven pe 
cent offered such a definition but included the notion of incorporating 
a subject into an existing curriculum. After the workshop, only 20 percent 
were unable to offer any answer, 20 percent stated a dictionary definition, 
and 60 percent stated a definition including the concept of incorporatiug 
a subject into an existing curriculum, as the Career Education Program 
does. Thir^ indicates an increased understanding of the idea of infusion 
in terms of career education. 

Each of .the above items regarding career education vocabulary re- 
vealed , change from the pretest to the posttest responses. Although on 
some items the majority of the respondents appeared still unfamiliar with 
terms at the end of the workshop, there was some increase in knowledge 
in each case, and in some cases this increase was quite large. 

Career E ducation Ideas for Classroom- Use . One of the objects of 
the career education workshops was to prepare teachers to carry out 
career education assons in their own classrooms. Several items were 
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designed to measure teachers' ideas in this area. 

One item was, "Role playing is one technique you could use in the 
classroom to provide instruction in career education. Name three others." 
In the pretest, only 37 percent of the respondents were able to name three 
additional techniques they could use in the classroom to provide instruc- 
tion in career education. After the workshopV 81 percent were able to 
name three techniques. 

Participants were asked to l_st five ways the community can contribute 
to a. career education program in the schools. Before the workshops, only 
30 percent could name five ways the community can contribute, and 21 per- 
cent could name four ways. After the workshops, 60 percent could name 
five ways the community could contribute and 21 percent could name four 
ways . 

Both of these items indicate that workshop participants gained con- 
siderable knowledge in the area of ideas for classroom use in teaching 
career education. 

Overall Knowledge of Career Education . In each of the items measuring 
participants knowledge of career education, the posttest showed an increase 
over the pretest. Some of the posttest scores are still relatively low, 
however. This may indicate that these items relate to information which 
was not heavily emphasized in the workshops. In any event, there was an 
increase in knowledge about career education in every instance, and ia 
some cases these increases, were quite large. 

Overall Impact of the Workshops 

The overall impact of the workshops appears tc be quite positive. 
As discussed above, on all but two items, respondents showed more favorable 
attitudes toward career educat?.'?r» as a result of the workshops. In the 
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area of knowledge of career education, the respondents showed an In- 
creased understanding of career education in each item. As discussed 
in the description of the sample, these results are even more positive 
in light of che fact that the group which dropped out of the workshops 
w^s superior to the pretest group as a whole and might have caused 
the posttest to be even more positive had they remained in the workshops. 
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EXHIBIT A 

QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
MEASURING THE IMPACT OF THE IN-SERVICE WORKSHOPS 
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POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

r.2 VANDERBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. I00l7 • 2l2 • 684 • 6940 



CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 



Please help us by answering the questions below. Do not sign your name. 
To assist us in matching questionnaires later, please write the last four 
digits of your home phone number in this space: 

PART I Directions: 



Please read each question carefully, then circle your answer to 
each question. 



1. How many years have you worked in the field of education? 

Less than 1 year 11-15 years 

1-2 years 16-20 years 

3-5 years More than 20 years 

6-10 yearti 

2. What is your position? 

Administrator 
Teacher 

Guidance Counselor 
Reading Specialist 

Other (please specify) 



3. If you are a classroom teacher, circle all the grades you are currently 

teaching. (If you teach ungraded classes, circle the grades corresponding 
to the ages of your students.) 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 ]2 
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4. If you are a classroom teacher, circle all the subjects you are 
currently teaching. 

Elementary Self -Contained Classroom Industrial Arts 

Language Arts/Reading/English 

Business Education Mathematics 

Distributive Education Music 

Driver Education Physical Education 

Foreign Languages Science 

Health Education Social Studies 

Home Economics Special Education 

Other (please specify) 

5. Which of the following describes your involvement in the Yonkers Career 
Education Project before you learned about this workshop? (circle' one 
or more) 

a, I was not aware that the project existed, 

b, I was aware of the project, 

c, I received newsletters about the project, 

d, I attended meetings about the project, 

e, I worked with the project staff, 

f, I conducted career education activities in the classroom, 

6. There are three phases of the career education program: Career 
Exploration, Career Awareness, and Career Preparation, Please 
circle below the grade level(s) related to each phase. 

Circle One or More Grade Levels 

Career Exploration K123456789 10 1112 

Career Awareness K123456789 10 11 12 

Career Preparation K123456789 10 1112 

7. Define infusion. 
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Name at least five job clusters and list two occupations for each. 

Job Clusters Cor responding Occupations 



What does D. O.T. stand for? 



Career education should be taught through: (circle one) 

a. curriculum units constituting a new subject area, 

b. material infused into certain key subjects. 

c. material infused into the entire classroom curriculum. 

d. material presented in classrooms as well as individually by 
a specialist, such as a guidance counselor. 

List five ways the community can contribute to a career education program 
in the schools. 

a. _■ 

b. 



e. 
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There are several elements or major objectives in career education. One 
of these is Ecomomic Awareness. Name as many of the others as you can. 



Career education is intended for: (circle one or more) 

a. minority group students. 

b. high achieving students. 

c. students who are able to work well with their hands, 

d. college-bound students- 

e. students who must seek employment immediately after 
high school. 

f. potential dropouts. 



Role playing is one technique you could use in the classroom to provide 
instruction in career education. Name three others. 

a. 

b. 



c. 



How much could the communit> contribute to teaching career education 
concepts in your classroom (circle one)? 



None A Little A Moderate More Than A A Great 

Amount Moderate Amount Deal 
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PART II Directions; 



Please read each statement carefully. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Just check the box which best describes how you feel 
about each statement. 



16, 



17. 



18, 



19, 



20. 



21. 



22. 



25, 



2^6, 



Students going on to college should not make 
their career plans while in high school. 

Students should hold several kinds of jobs 
before leaving high school. 

The way mathematics can be used in jobs can be 
taught in a few days in every mathematics course, 

If schools were career-oriented, theywould. be 
useful to more students. 

Information about job possibilities would 
detract from courses such as art and music. 

There are areas in the school, program more 
important than career education that need our 
time-, money, and effort. 

Elementary school would be better if centered 
around the world of work. 



23. High school students should receive credit for 
work experience. 

2A. Career education should be available to all 
students from kindergarten through grade 12. 



Career education helps students achieve the 
same goals as vocational education. 

If you are a classroom teacher, do you ag-e?.. 
that courses in your subject area(s) or grade 
would be more mean v-i;r;ri: I and relevant if 
focused aroupd career o:-) jec tives? 



Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


No 
Opinion 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 
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Agaegsln^TeachetLKx posui-e^ to and TTsp of 
Career iidncation In the Y^ers Career Ed H~^tfnn 
Prpg rair; Schools ' "~ — 

Many of the activities carried out by the Yonkers Career Education 
Project staff to offer teachers and other school st..ff exposure to career 
education, or to offer the^ the training, support, .nd resources needed to 
use career education in the classroom. In order to give full credit to the 
project staff for its efforts, and to collect Infcraation which might be 
useful to the staff in planning. PSE conducted a mail sur^^ey. The plan for 
this survey and the findings of the survey are described on the following- 
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Survey Plan 

A mail survey of teachers, guidance counselors, and librarians in 
the career education pilot schools was designed to measure exposure to 
and use of career education. This section reports on the instruments, 
data sources, data collection procedures, and data of this survey. 

Instruments , Thct ?SE staff monitored the efforts of the career edu- 
cation project staff na tbry carried out activities in the schools, PSE 
created a questionnaire based on these activities and on the goals of the 
project. This 23 question instrument was designed to gather background, 
process, and outcome information. The background section included informa- 
tion such as grades and subjects taught. The process section included 
information such as the amount of training and resources the project staff 
have made available to the teachers, guidance counselors, and librarians. 
The outcome section included information on the amount of time each teacher 
spends on career education, the number of trips and visitors each teacher 
uses, and the attitudes staff report regarding the career education cur- 
riculum. This instrument appears as Exhibit B at the end of this section. 

Data Sources . The data sources in this survey were the teachers, 
guidance counselors, and librarians in all four of the career education 
pilot schools in Yonkers. 

Data Collection Procedures . PSE mailed a sufficient number of 
questionnaires to each of the four pilot schools. Principals were requested 
to distribute one questionnaire to each teacher, guidance counselor, and 
librarian. Teachers were asked to take 15 minutes to complete the ques- 
tionnaire and to return it in the stamped self -addressed envelope provided 
by PSE. The initial return date on the questionnaire was January 10. * 
This gave teachers about a week after their return from Christmas vacation 
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to fill out the questionnaires. Questionnaires were not distributed 
earlier as PSE wished to gather information on the entire first half of 
the year including all of December. 

Unfortunately, due to mailing problems, two of the schools did not 
•receive the distribution packages on time. The last of the questionnaires 
were not distributed until February, This coincided with another 
school vacation, and may have caused a lower response rate. 

Data. The data gathered in this survey were the responses of teachers 
guidance counselors, and librarians to the questionnaire described above. 
Although PSE did not interpret these data until teachers in all schools ha- 
had an opportunity to complete the questionnaires, we did fon^'£rd a pre- 
liminary tabulation of the data to the project staff as soon as it was 
available, in order to assist them in planning. 

Response Rate. The staffs of the four career education pilot ^chooli 
included \9 elementary classroom teachers. These school staffs 3l£o 
included some pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, special education, reading, 
art, music, physical education* and health teachers as well as librarians, 
counselors, and principals. Twenty-six of the 49 classroom teacher, in 
the four schools returned questionnaires. This represented a 53 percent: 
response rate for this group. 

It seems likely that the non-response was due in large part to the 
fact that questionnaires were distributed in two schools on the eve of a 
school vacation and therefore many teachers did not take time to complete 
them. It is possible that this 53 percent contained some bias as those 
most involved with career education might have been more likely to respond. 
However, if much of the non-response was due to timing, this bias would 
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not have occured. It is probable that; respondents were repi atlve 
of the four school staffs. 

Questionnaires were also received from one kindergarten t toucher, 
one special education teacher, one reading teacher, one physical education/ 
health education teacher, and one priricTpal. It was difficult to determine 
what rate of response this set of five questionnaires represented. Prin- 
cipals were asked to distribute questionnaires to all special teachers, 
counselors, and librarians but, as these people are employed in the schools 
on a part-time basis, or work in more than one school, it was difficult to 
determine hov; many individuals actually received questionnaires. It is 
also likely that some of the staff members v;ho did receive questionnaires 
felt that they were not intended to answer because they work only part-time 
in that school. At any rate, it is likely that the five questionnaires 
received represented a lower resppnse rate for this group than for class- 
room teachers. This did not detract from the usefulness of the findings 
too seriously, however, because classroom teachers were the most significant 
target group of the career education project staff's effort. 

Unfortunately, probably due to initial mailing difficulties in the 
distribution of t.he questionnaire, the response rate was not even for each 
of the four schools. Three responses were received from school 19, 15 
from school 26, 9 from school 27, and 4 from school 32. Because of the 
unevenness of coverage across the four schools, no attempt was made to 
analyze the responses by school. As the responses were analyzed as 
a group, this unevenness of coverage should not cause any difficulty, as 
the career education project staff have spread their efforts evenly across 
the four schools. Therefore, the responses received from the group as 
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a whole should be an accurate indicator of the efforts of the project 
staff. Teacher awareness of and use "of career education as of January 
and February, 1975, are reported below. 
Findings 

The findings of this survey are organized according to background, 
processes, and outcomes. A brief summary appears at the end. 

Background. As described above, a total of 31 school staff returned 
questionnaires. Tliis represented three staff from school 19, 15 from school 
26, 9 from school 27, and A from school 32. Twenty-six of the respondents 
teach in elementary classrooms. Most of these are in self-contained class- 
rooms. Others are team teachers for multi-age groupings. All teach a range 
of elementary subjects to their students. Respondents cover a range of 
grade levels^ Seven teach first grade students, eight teach second grade," 
seven teach third grade, seven teach fourth grade, five teach fifth grade, 
and four teach sixth grade. students, Thosa who teach students at more 
than one grade level appear in the totals for. each grade level taught. 
Respondents also included one kindergarten teacher, one special education 
teacher, one reading teacher, one physical education/health education teacher, 
and one principal. 

Thirteen of the respondents reported that they began using career 
education before September, 1973. This is before the career education project 
began. As one of the projects' initial approaches to teachers was to emphasiz 
that many aspects of the existing curriculum were indeed a part of career 
education, it is not surprising that so many respondents report that they 
used career education prior to the project's inception. 

Processes. The project staff have used many processes to foster 
the increases vre of career education. These are described at length 
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in the preceding section entitled. Assessment of Project Operations , 
and in previous Quarterly Reports. These activities have included 
training, providing materials, and providing other support seirvices such 
as assistance in making arrangements for speakers or trips, help in deve- 
loping 'mater ials , etc. Although the amount and type of support provided 
by che^ staff have been described in detail previously, this questionnaire, 
attempted to measure actual staff use of such services or, at leasts 
awareness of their availability. 

One major focus of project staff activity was in the area of pro- 
viding training for school staff. Twenty-three of the respondents reported 
that they have participated in career education training since September 
1, 1973. This indicates that the career education training sessions 
involved 74 percent of the respondents. This xs a large proportion, con-- 
sidering that many of the training sessions were available on a voluntary 
basis. Apparently the project staff have created sufficient interest in 
career education that many school staff will participate even when they 
are not required to. 

The information covered in training sessions was extensive and diverse. 
All 13 respondents who indicated that they had participated in training 
reported that the use of media in career education was one of the topics 
covered. This number reflects in fact that the project has a media specialis 
who has done extensive work both in acquiring media products and in developin 
ways for teachers to create meditT products with their students. Nineteen of 
the respondents indicated that they had received information on instructional 
objectives of career education. As an understanding of the cart.- r education 
objectives is central to much work in this area, it is important that almost 
two- thirds of the respondents did receive information in this area. The next 
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most frequently covered area of information was insctiu'-llonal materials 
available in career education. Sixteen of the raspot.dants indicated that 
they had received information about these materials in career education 
training sessions. Thirteen respondents reported that they had received 
an orientation to career education and twelve that they had received in- 
formation on curriculum development in career education. Smaller numbers 
reported that they had received information on a variety of other topics; 
nine had received information on teaching methods, eight on their role 
in career education, five on career guidance activities, four on how to 
select instructional materials, three on the v/orld of work, and three on the 
role of other school staff in career education,; Undoubtedly, the training 
provided by the project staff covered a broad range of useful information. 

Respondents were asked about their role in the career educairi on r»ro!:rf.in. 
Twenty-two reported that they believe their role is to take students on 
trips to job sites, and 20 reported that they are to use community speakers 
in classroom instruction. Nineteen reported that they believe they are to 
review and select from existing career education materials and tc teach career 
education lessons they have crea^.ed. Fifteen indicated that they believe 
they -are to teach existing lessons and 15 that they are to carry out career 
guidance activities. Some respondents also saw their role as including other 
elements. Ten reported that part of their role is participating in planning 
career education for their school or other schools in the district. Three 
reported additional, more broad roles such as infusing career education in 
any appropriate teaching activities. Only one respondent reported that he 
or she^was uncertain what his or Her role was. As all of these activities 
contribute to career educrtion, and all are in some way supportive of the 
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goals of the project, the range and number of activities the school staff 
see as included as in their roles reflect favorably on the project staff's 
efforts to encourage school staff to infuse career education into classroom 
activities in many ways. Clearly, all but one respondent has an under- 
standing of an appropriate role he cr she can play in career education. 

Respondents were then asked what helped them in understanding their 
roles in career education. Eighteen respondents reported that individual 
meetings with project staff had helped them in this regard. Tliis undoubtcd.ly 
reflects the many hours of project staff time working directly with individual 
school staff members to plan or carry out career education activities. Tnir 
type of support was particularly stressed in the first year of the project. 
Thirteen respondents reported that group training sessions had helped them to 
understand their roles. These sessions, including both in-service training 
and school workshops, represented a major thrust of project staff effortr in 
each year. Apparently project staff activities, both individual meetings and 
group sessions, did enable school staff to understand their role in the career 
education program. In addition, six respondents reported that books help them 
to understand their role, five that the school principal had helped, and 
four that other teachers had helped. Two other respondents cited other sources 
such as personal knowledge and discussions. 

Respondents were asked about their familiarity with career education's 
instructional objectives for the students . they teach. Nineteen respondents 
reported that they were somewhat familiar with these objectives and six reports 
that they were very familiar. Two stated that they were somewhat unfamiliar, 
two very unfamiliar and two had no^ opinion on the subject. It may be that 
the 23 school staff members who reported what they were somewhat or very 
familiar with the objectives are the same 23 who participated in training. 
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At any rate, this fiizabio proportion of respondents do feel that they 
have at least somt :ar.iiiiarity with the objectives, undoubtedly due. in 
great part to the effort:; of the project staff. 

Respondents were also asked how wnll these objectives fit with the 
curriculum taught. Eleven respondents reported no opinion on the subject. 
Ten reported that they felt the objectives .it well, and seven reported 
that they fit very well. Only one reported that the objectives fit poorly 
and«o one reported that they fit very poorly. In other words, at least 
17 of the respondents feel that career education objectives can be met 
without disrupting existing curriculum. Although many respondents had- no 
opinion, only one felt that the objectives fit poorly. On the whole, 
school staff are neutral or positive about the objectives of the program, 
in regard to existing curriculum. 

Respondents were asked about the availability of career education 
materials and resources. Twenty-nine reported that newsletters were available 
to them, 20 tnat audio-visual products were available, 15 that individual 
career education lessons were available, and 10 that lists of objectives, 
curriculum guides, catalogs of community trips, and student iT.,iterials, books, 
and games were available to them. Nine reported that bibliographies of 
career education materials were available, eight that student assembly programs 
v/ere available, and five that catalogs of community speakers were available. 
Apparently school staff have an awareness that many types of materials and 
resources are available. The low number reporting the fact that catalogs of ' 
community speakers are available may result from the fact that school staff 
have looked to project staff to make arrangements for speakers rather than 
to provide such a catalog. 
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School staff were asked where materials were available to them. 

r 

Twenty-eight reported that materials were available upon request from the 
career education project staff or other central source. Eleven reported 
that materials were available in the building library, and five reported 
that they had materials available in their classrooms. The project staff 
have apparently been successful in making school staff aware that many 
" resources are available at the career education office. As the project 
staff have frequently offered to assist school staff by providing materials, 
and will deliver these to teachers upon request, most school staff apparently 
look to this source. The fact that some materials are also kept in building 
libraries or in individual classrooms, and that teachers are aware of this 
fact, even further increases the likelihood of career education materials 
being used. 

Respondents were questioned about their awareness of support services 
which are available to them from someone else to assist: in career education. 
Nineteen reported that they were aware that help was available in planning 
career education activities and in locating and obtaining career education 
instructional materials. Eighteen also reported that they were aware that 
assistance was available to teachers in developing career education laaterials. 
Fifteen reroriied that help was available to make^aTrangementr for career 
education trips, 13 to make arrangements for career education speakers, 
12 to assist in teaching career education materials, and 12 that help was 
available in actually teaching career education in the classroom. Eight 
reported that they were aware that someone was available to accompany their 
classes on career education trips. ^ Two reported thdt they were uncertain 
what help was available and no one reported that they believed that no help 
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at all was available. It is clear that all respondents realized 
that many different types of assistance are available. Tlie fact that 
some school staff are aware of certain kinds of help and other school staff 
are aware of other different kinds of help may be due to the fact that, 
as the project has grown, the project staff has been obliged to be more 
selective in the types of help they can offer. For example, the project 
emphasis has shifted from making arrangements for career education trips 
and. accompanying the class on such trips to exploring locations for trips 
and providing teachers with this information, allowing them to make their 
OTvii arrangements. Tlie array of services reported by school staff also 
reflect the extent to which the project staff was able to be flexible in 
meeting the specific needs of individual teachers. 

To further measure the school staff members' awareness of the availability 
of support services, they were asked to estimate how many hours per month a 
career education project staff member was available in their building or able 
to come to the building if requested to assist them.. Fifteen reported that 
they were uncertain. Five reported that they believed that someone was 
available 9-15 hours, four reported 5-8 hours, three reported 2-4 hours, two 
reported one hour or less, and one reported that no one was available. In 
addition, one person reported that he or she. believed that someone was 
available over 50 hours a week. Apparently, school staff found it difficult 
to estimate how many, hours per month a person was available. Of the 15 
who indicate that they are uncertain, it is possible that they have not set 
an upper limit on the availability of assistance because their requests have 
been met. However, this in turn may be true because their requests have 
been minimal. In any case, 15 staff members indicated that they were aware 
that the project staff were available to assist for some given time period. 
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Fifteen more, althouch unrprfair. «^ ..i 

lougn uncertain of tl.c aiuomit, of tine available, did 

Indicate that they knew that some help „aa available. 

OHSOECS. The project ataff , uaing the procoasca discuascd in the 
rr.vio„a section, have attested to achieve several kinds of outcomes 
0~ in the for. of student leading , re dealt ..th in the following 
-ction. outcomes regarding teacher use of and attitude toward career 
education are the domain of this section. 

The first indicator of staff impact on -S!!or.us^a^^„,^ 
is Chat teachers have indeed hegun uaing career education, .s descrrbed 
a^ove under Bj^J^. 13 of the respondents have indicated that the. had, 
used career education activities of some type before the project's inception 
m September. 1,73. In response to that same question, 10 school st.ff 
».»bera indicated that they began using c.reer education activities or 
lessons with students during the 1973-74 school year. or. during the first 
year Of the project. An additional four respoudents indicated that they 
began using career education activities or lessons with students durin, 
ehis school year. Xhree respondents indicated that they do not use career 
eaucation activities or lesson. One of these was a principal who of course 
does n,t work directly with students. Responses to this question indicate 
that 27 Of the respondents are currently using career education activities 
or lessons in their classrooms. Although 13 of these report that they were 
using some career education activities before the project's inception, the 
efforts of this project have at least doubled the number involved. 

A second indicator regarding teacher use of career education was approached 
through a question on the number of hours of career education activities 
per week that the respondent carried out...th students. Xwenty-five respondents 
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Indicated that they carried out career education activities for less than 
three hours per week. This number included two respondents who had in- 
dicated in the previous question that they made no formal use of career 
education activities. Apparently career education does get some mention 
in their classrooms. Four respondents indicated that they spend three 
to five hours per week on career education acUvitxcs. No one reported 
■ more than five hours. These amounts seem fairly low, School staff have 
indicated that they participated in training, have sor.ie t .l-rstanding of 
their role in career education, have some familiarity with c£. . education 
objectives, are aware of the availab.^- v of materials and s>.,.; - l ervices. 
and do carry out career education activifc r -;.s . It might be rxocc' e ^ 
in the second year of a project, that ac )<-iit some teachers .;pend ;ncre 
than five hours per week carrying out car-.^ir education activitie,"? with 
students. It is likely, however, that the more successfully teachers infuse 
career educaf.ion activities into the existing curriculum, the less likely 
they are to report large number of hours devoted to career education actv^ities, 
They may report only the hours spent on special activities such as trips or 
speakers. On the other hand, if teachers have chose... some one subject such 
as social studies in which to infuse career education, and make no special 
attempts to cover it in other subjecC:;,, three to five hours per week it 
the elementary leve- represent a fairly lenRthy lesson c-^ch day. As other 
factors such as project staff observations seem to indicate a grer.^er 
amount of time spent on career education, it is probable that addi- 
tional questions are necessary to fully understand this topi^. 

As additional information on the ways in which teachers are corr'nunic. .ing 
career education concepts, respondents were asked how many visitors had come 
to. the classroom to talk about their jobs and the kind of v^ork they do. 
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Eleven .cported that they had made no use of visitors. F.: o respondents 
had used one visitor, four had used two visitors, three had used three 
visitors, one had used four visitors, one had u.sod five visitors, three 
had used six visitors, and one had used seven vt'sitors. In other words, 
18 respondents were making some use of community visitors in the classroom. 
Respondents were also asked if this number had increased due to involvement 
with career education. Nineteen reported that the number had not increased. 
This number obviously includes some people who had made use of visitors in 
the classroom prior to the career education project, perhaps some of those 
who reported that they have been carrying out career education activities 
for years. Nine respondents indicated thct they had Increased their use 
of visitors in the classroom as a result of career education. In other 
words, as a result of the career education project, about a third of the 
respondents have made greater use of coir,m;nit:y visiters . This question 
does not touch on the ways in which Lliest visitor:- were used. For example, 
even those who report no increase in the nuT.ber of visitors to the classroom 
may be placing greater emphasis on the : .^reer .d.ucation a<?pects of a par- 
ticular visit. 

Respondents were also asked how many tiii^-s their classes had made 
trips to observe work being performed, T ven f aople reported thfi.?: they had 
made -no trips. Five reported that they had made one trip, three reported 
that' they had made tv;o trips, eight reported that Lh^y made three tripf., 
four reported that they had made .four trips, and two reported that they 
had made five trips. In other words, 22 respondents had token classes on 
some trips out into the community. Respondents were ."ilso asked wrrcdier 
this number had increased as a result of career education. Tv/e"-y- three 
respondents reported that the number of trips had not increased. Six 
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reported that they had taken classes on an increased number of trips. 
Field trips haVe always been a part of the elementary school curriculum. 
Career education has increased that number somewhat. Once again, however, 
no information was collected on the way in which these trips are presented 
to students, or in the follow-up activities used with them. Although some 
increase in nur;iber of trips has occurred it is likely that a greater impact 
of the career education project has been that more of the trips are career 
education related and that more emphasis is place upon the various jobs 
observed. 

• The final area of outcomes which the career education project has 
attempted to effect, is the area of teacher attitudes toward career educa tion. 
Several past evaluation efforts have surveyed attitudes toward career edu- 
cation generally. In this questionnaire, relating more specifically to 
classroom practice, school staff v/ere asked whether they agreed that courses 
in their own grade or subject areas would be more meaningful and relevant 
if focused around career objectives. Fifteen respondents expressed no opinion 
on this question, seven disagreed, 10 agreed, and one strongly agreed. In 
other words, 11 respondents believe that courses in their own grade or subject 
areas would be more meaningful and relevant if focused around career objec 
On the whole then, in terms of their o\m teaching area, 24 respondents are 
positive or neutral toward career education. This is important because 
previous attitude surveys have indicated that even those school staff favorable 
toward career education in general, tend to be somewhat less enthusiastic when 
asked about its application to their own immediate subject or grade area. 
And it is only when teachers are prepared to apply their favorable attitudes 
that career education will occur. 
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S ummary 

Most of the respondents to this questionnaire were elementary 
cla-,sroom teachars, either from self-contained classrooms or from teams 
. serving multi-age sroupings. They cover a varie'cv: of grade levels and 
teach A range of elementary subjects ,^ their students. Five other 
school staff members including special teachers and a principal. are 
among the. respondents. A large proportion of the respondents report 
that they have participated in training and have received information 
on ci broad range of useful topics. All but one report an understanding 
of an appropriate rule he or she can play in career education. Most 
reporl; that they gained this understanding through individual conferences 
with project staff members or through group training sessions. A large 
proport.-Lc:n of reppondents report at laast some familiarity with the 
objec-.ivas of the career education program. Most are either positive or 
neutral abcut the extent to which the program objectives fit with the 
existing curriculum. Most of the staff report that a variety of, mater^.als 
are available to tbeir. and that they understand where to obtain these 
materials. A .large proportion report that they are aware that a variety 
of support services are available to them from the career education project 
staff. Tne ,^taff has apparently been flexible in meeting the specific 
needs of individual teachers. Respondents found it more difficult to 
estimate how m.my hours per week the project staff were available if 
requested. All but one did indicate, however, that they were aware that 
help was available. 

Responses indicate that all but three individuals are currently using 
career education activities or lessons in their classrooms. One of the 
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three who does not is a school principal who of course does not ' 
work directly with students. The others indicate that although career 
education information is mentioned, no formal use is made of the subject. 
All of those carrying out career education activities indicate that 
they devote five or less hours per week to this subject. This reporu 
seems lower than project staff observations or the reports of principals 
in the past. This may be true because teachers infuse career education 
in all lessons but report only the hours devoted to special activities such 
as field trips or speakers. Or, teachers, may infuse career education 
only in one subject such as social studies and they report only the 
hours spent on those lessons each week. Further exploration of this 
question would be necessary to fully understand the topic. ' 

Respondents were asked about their use of classroom visitors and » 
trips to job sices. They report that fairly extensive use is made of 
these techniques, although they have traditionally used trips and speakers 
in the past aad this does not represent a large increase. Further 
attention vill also be paid in future reports to the use made of these 
tripL and speakers. 

•Finally, respondents were asked whether they agreed that courses in 
their owi grade or subject areas would be more meaningful and relevant 
if focused around career objectives. Eleven agreed, 15 were neutral, and 
seven disagreed. This represents a somewhat favorable attitude toward 
using career education in their own classrooms, but project staff may • 
wish to spend further time in this area. 

On the whole, school staff have been aware of the many services and 
resources available in career education and have made fairly extensive 
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use of them. Further exploration is necessary to adequately report on 
the anount of time each teacher spends on career education in the clas 
room. Clearly the project staff have been quite effective in reaching 
teachers in the pilot schools. 
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EXHIBIT B 

MAIL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
ASSESSING TEACHER EXPOSURE TO AND USE OF CAREER EDUCATION 
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POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANDEROILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 6940 



TO: All Teachers, Guidance Counselors, and Librarians in the 
Yonkera Career Education Pilot Schools 

FROM: Carol B. Aslanian & Laurel J. Spak 
'I'olicy Studies in Education 

RE: Questionnaire about the Career Education Program In Your School 
DATE: December 19, 1974 



We are working with the Yonkers Career Education Project Staff as 
they plan activities for the remainder of the year. Your answers about 
career education in your school help the Project to serve you and 

your students better throughout the year. 

We ask that you take fifteen minutes or so to complete the attached 
questionnaire. When you have completed the questionnaire, return it to 
Policy Studies in Education in the stamped addressed envelope which we 
have attached. 

We know this is a busy time of year, but we would appreciate the 
re-turn of the questionnaire as soon as possible. Please, not later 
tMnJiilax,_Janua^^ If you have any questions, please 

contact Ms. Spak at (212) 684-6?iO. 

Thank you for yom* cooperation. 



A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF AMERICA 



POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE * NEW YORK. N Y. 10017 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
CAREER EDUCATION IN Y 0 N K E R S 



1. What is your name? (please print) 

2. In which school do you teach? (circle one) 
19 26 27 32 

3. Circle all the grades you are currently teaching. (If you teach ungraded 
classes, circle the grades corresponding to the ages of your studenrs.) 



Pre-F: K 
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Circle all the subjects you are currently teaching. If you teach in 
an elementary self-contained classroom, do not circle any other subjects 
unless you serve as a specialist in a particular area. If you are a 
librarian or guidance counselor, circle the appropriate answer* 



Elementary Self--Contained Classroom 
Art 

CuidancG . Counselor 

Language Arts/Reading 

Librarian 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education 
Science 

Social Studies 
Special Education 
Other (please specify) 



l-nien did you beRln using career education activities or lessona with student^; 
(chock, one) 

I do not use career education activities or lessons with students 

1 began uoing career education ainco S«pcember 1, 197A 

I ^^R^" career education between September 1973 and September 197« 

I began UBing c«fe*r education bofore Septarabor 1973 
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6. About how many hours per week do you carry out career education 
activities with students? (check one) 

none 

less than 3 hours 

3-5 hours 

6-10 hours 

11 - 20 hours 

more than 20 hours 



7. Since September 1, 1973 how many people visited your classroom to talk 
about their jobs and the kind of work they do? For example, a businessman! 
mechanic, dietician, or lawyer. (check one) 

I am not a classroom teacher 

None 

1 

2 

_3 

4 * 

5 

6 . 

- 7 > 

8. Has this number increased due to your involvement with career education? 
(For example, if you taught in previous years, did you use fewer speakers 
then than you do since you began using career education?) (check one) 

yes * • . 

no ^ 

9. Since September 1, 1973*, how mnny trips did your class (es) make to observe 
work being performed ? For exampleij places where goods were sold, products 
were made, and services were provided, ouch as a department store, a 
manufacturing plant, or a bank. 

I am not a classroom teacher 

None 

1 

' 2 
3 . . 

4 . . 



6 

7 

More than 7 

10. Has this number increased due to your involvement with career education? 
(check one) 



no < 
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11. Were students in your class tested during the fall of 1974 as part- of the 
evaluation of the career education program? (check one) 



yes 
no 



12. Have you participated in in-service or other training in career education 
since September 1, 19737 (check one) 



yes 
no 



13. If you participated in any career education training sessions, what information 
was included? (check as many as apply) 

did not participate 

■; * orientation to career education 

information about the world of work 

^ instructional objectives of the career education program in your school 

system 

instructional materials available in career education 

curriculum development in career education 

how to select instructional materials in career education 

teaching methods in career education 

^ use of media in career education 

career guidance activities 

your role in career education 

role of other school staff in career education 

other (please specify) 



14. As you understand it, which of these are part of your role in the career 
education program? (check as many as apply) 

uncertain what my role is 

■ have no role 

teach existing career education units or lessons or materials 

teach other career education lessons you have created yourself 

use community speakers in classroom instruction i. 

take students on trips to job sites 

- carry out career guidance activities 

develop career education instructional materials 

review and select from existing career education materials 

participate in planning career education for your school or other 

schools in your system 

assist teachers in your school or school system in career education 

other (please specify) 



15. Ifliat was the most important in helping you understand your role? (check one) 

••• no help was available 
-eroup training sessions 

individual meetings with Qareer education project staff 

your school principal , 

other' teachers in your school or school system 

*. books and other printed materials 

other (please specify) * ^ 
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16. How familiar are you with the career education program's instructional 
objectives for the students you Teach? C^tieck one) 

very familiar 

somewhat familiar 

no opinion 

' somewhat unfamiliar 

very unfamiliar 

<■ 

17c How well do the career education instructional objectives fit with the 
curriculum you teach? (check one) 

very well ' • 

well , * 

' no opinion 

poorly 

very poorly 

18. What kinds of career education materials and resources are available to you? 
(check one) 

none 

list of instructional objectives 

• curriculum 'guides ' 

. individual career education lessons 

audio-visual products 

bibliographies of career education materials 

^ catalogs of community speakers 

• catalogs of community trips - • ' 
student materials, books, and games 

newsletters about career education throughout the school system 

student assembly programs in career education 

other (please specify) 

19. Where are career education instructional materials available in your school 
system? (check as many as apply) 

; uncertain 

none are available . • . 

available upon request from the career education project staff or 

other central source 

available in your building library . * 

placed permanently in your classroom 
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20. Which of the following support services have been available from someone 
else to assist you in career education? (check as many as apply) 



uncertain 
none 

make arrangements for career education speakers 

make arrangements for career education trips 

assist in planning career education activities 

locate and obtain career education instructional materials 

teach career education in your classroom 

assist in teaching career education materials 

help teachers develop career education materials 

accompany your class on career education trips 

other (please specify) ] 



21. On the average, during the last year or so, how many hours per month was a 

career education project staff member available to assist you (either available 
in your building, or able to come to your building if requested)? (check one) 

uncertain 

no one available to you 

1 or less 

2-4 

^ 5-8 

9-15 

16-25 

26-50 

over 50 



22. Do you agree that courses in your grade or^ subject area(s) would be more 
meaningful and relevant if focused around career objectives? 

strongly agree 

agree 

- -j^ no opinion 

. disagree 
strongly disagree 

23. What additional comments can you offer regarding career education? 
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V Measuring Program Ijnpact on Pupil Performance 



The ultimate goal of any innovative educational program is to effect 
the performance of its primary target, the students During its first 
year of operation, 1973-1974, the Yonkers School District Career Educa- 
tion Project focused its activities on orienting and preparing teachers 
.to accept and employ career education techniques and materials • These 
activities are described earlier in the report. Earlier sections also 
describe favorable community attitudes, toward career education, the in-- 
creased knowledge and more positive attitude demonstrated by teachers 
who were itwolved in in-service sessions, and awareness and use of career 
education by teachers in the pilot schools, 

In its second year of operation, the Yonkers staff expected that 
students would begin to benefit from these* changes in teacher attitude 
and knowledge and from the many materials available in the district. 
Therefore, PSE designed a plan to measure the program's impact on pupil 
performance. A pre-post experimental/control group evaluation design 
was chosen to accomplish this objective. The procedures used, the findings, 
and the conclusions are described below. 

Procedures 

The procedures used in sample selection, instrument development, 
administration, and data analysis are described in this section of the 
report. 

Sample Selection . As described earlier in this report, the efforts 
of the project staff were directed toward four pilot elementary schools 
In the district. Within these school buildings the, staff concentrated 
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its efforts on all teachers equally (grades K-5 or K-6 depending upon 
the ^aake-up of thc'buiJ.ding) * As this was the case, it was determined 
that a vuoasure of pupil performance for students in grades 1, 3, and 5 
would represent a fair measure of the program. Thus, students In grades 
1, 3, aad 5 in the pilot schools v/ere eligible as experimental group 
subject:-: in this study, 

FSE then bought ccnUrcl C-oup subjects. We used the following 
method to t;elect four schools, one watched to each of the experimental 
schools. V/e obtained student achievement, size, and ethnic data for all 
34 elementary schools in the Yonkers School District, The indicators 
obtai-aco vj^rri; 

1, Median percentile scores on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests for Reading and Mathematics for Grade 3 by School , 
for the years 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

?.. Total student enrollment for 1973. 

^. Percent white., also for 1973. 
Using these rata, we selected four schools which presented thd best match 
to the four pilot schools. See Table 3 for data on these schools. Both 
experimental ar.d control schools were assigned codes to preserve confiden- 
tiality. A> Bj C> and D are experimental schools. AA, BBi CC, and DD 
arc the matching control schools. An examination of Table 3 -reveals that, 
in addition to being the best match available in the district, each of 
the four schools chosen is indeed comparable to one of the four pilot 
schools. ^Students in grades 1, 3, and 5 in these four schools vzere 
eligible as control group subjects in this study. 

For reasons of economy and convenience, total classrooms of students 
were selected for the sample rather than individuals. In this way, there 
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was no need to take children out of the classroom or to inconvenier\ce 
the teacher by separating individuals within her classroom. The project 
staff had begun to develop a good rqlationship with teachers in the 
pilot schools and we did not want to strain this relationship. In addi- 
tion, teachers in the control schools were kind enough to cooperate and 
we wished to interfere as little as possible with their teaching schedules 

?SE had originally proposed to select a 25 percent sample of. pilot 
school students at the three grade levels. Ve later decided to aim for 
a larger number of students for purposes of analysis. We decided to 
select four experimental and four control classrooms in grades 5 and 3, 
Because first grade classes tend to ho smaller, we decided to select 
five experimental and five control first grade classrooms. 

Lists were compiled of the names of teachers of all classrooniS in 
grades 1, 3, and 5 in experimental schools and in grades 1, 3, and 5 it) 
coxitrol schools. Experimental schools contained nine first grades, 
nine third grades, and eight fifth grades. Control schools contairrGd 
ten first grades, nine third grades, and nine fifth grades. From these 
lists, PSE randomly selected the required number of classrooms. Students 
in tshese classrooms became the experimental and control subjects for 
this study. 

Instrument Development , The Yonkers project staff developed de- 
sired student learning outcomes in career education for grades K-5 in 
both cognitive and affective domains of learning. They supplied PSE 
With a list of these outcomes and PSE created test items based upon 
them; that is, items constructed to measure the degree to which students 
have learned what was intended. Other PSE staff and consultants reviewed 
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the items and confirmed their relationship to the student outcomes and 
their appropriateness for the proposed grade level. The project staff 
also reviewed these items. They indicated that they felt most items were 
appropriate- although they felt some would be too difficult for. students 
at those grade levels. 

PSE staff then pilot tested these instruments. We selected a school 
comparable in ability to the Yonkers citywide average, as a fair testing 
ground for the items. Much useful data was gathered to improve specific 
items. The most significant overall finding, however, was that the 
instruments were too easy for the intended grade levels. 

PSE staff realized that it would be possible to make these items 
more difficult by raising vocabulary level, and so forth. We determined, 
however, that to increase thv> difficulty in a meaningful way, we needed 
a further specification of the student learning outcomes. Three project 
staff members spent several days consulting with PSE item developers to 
offer us ^f urther explication of the specific student learnings they 
fell: should be achieved by pilot school students within each of the 
desired student learning outcomes they had developed. The result was 
that each testing instrument was made more challenging in a meaningful 
way; that is, questions were more difficult because they required a 
greater knowledge of career education, rather than because of an in- 
creased vocabulary level or ''trick" questions. 

A second pilot test was then conducted and the instruments were 
found to be sufficiently difficult to allow room to reveal student learn- 
ing betx-zean the pre and posttests. i he .final instruments were then 
printed. These instruments appear in Exhibits C, D , and E at the end 
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of this section, 

PSE staff also developed a Teacher Questionnaire for use In this 
study. The questionnaire asked teachers to Identify each student by 
name and to provide demographic data for each student. The questionnaire 
also Included ten items about the respondent's teaching experience and 
his or her use of career education, if any. This information w^r. re- 
queste.i to provide a context for the findings of the study, a copy of 
the iustruroent appears as Exhibit F at the end of this section. 

Administration , The PSE staff administered all tet>ts. Each took 
about 30-40 minutes to administer. The directions, and all questions 
and answer? vere read out loud at all grade levels to minimiza differences 
dtxe to reading ability. 

All arrangements vTith teachers were made in advance. In order that 
teachers would not have knowledge of test content prior to the posttest, 
they were not permitted to remain in the classroom when the pretest was 
administered. At the time of the administration of the posttest, teachers 
v/ere asked to complete the Teacher Questionnaire. 

Data Anal ysis , As a first step in analyzing the data, PSE staff 
matched pre and posttests for each student, -using. the student name which 
appeared on the test. We eliminated responses from students who had not 
completed boch a pre and posttest. Therefore, all data analysis was 
conducted on repeated measures of the same individuals. 

Next, PSE staff compared the experimental and control groups at 
each grade level on the variables of age, sex, and race. This informa- 
tion was available on the ^^eacher Questionnaire by student's hame, and 
once again, data was used only from those Individuals who had completed 
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both a pre and posttest, As the pre and post test groups were identical, 
the characteristics of age, sex, and race remained constant. The age of 
the experimental and control groups was compared by establishing a mean 
£:ge in months for students in each group and applying a t test for the 
difference between two means. The experimental and control groups were 
compared on sex by establishing the perct'^^u tcnalo in each group and 
applying a ^t test for the difference be^. v^een two proportions. The expor-- 
imental and control groups were compared on race by establishing the 
percent white students in each group and applying a t test for the 
difference between two proportions. 

On the responses to the cognjLtiye portion of the test* PSE compared 
the experimental to the control group scores for the pretest and also 
compared the experimental to the control group scores for the posttest. 
The first step was to compare an overall cognitive score, PSE did this 
by applying a t test for the difference between two proportions to com- 
pare the mean correct responses for the average item. This was done iu 
::he following way. The total number of correct responses for all items 
for an entire grou^') was divided by the number of respondents in that 
group to establish the mean number of correct responses for an average 
item. This value for the experimental group was then compared *to the 
value found for the control group to compare overall cognitive' ability 
displayed on the pretest. The .same operation was then carried out for 
the post test, ^ 

No overall comparison was made of scores on the affective portion 
of the test, as there are no correct or incorrect ansv;ers to these items 
and it is not possible to establish an overall score on the affective 
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portion of the. te^t. Instead, PSE did' an item-by-it ein analysis using a- 
t^ test for the difference betv/een two proportions, We compared the percent 
of the expirimentai group agreeing with a particular statement in the 
pretest to the percent of that group agreeing in the posttest, and did 

the- 55aina for the control firouo. This was repeated for those disagreeing. 

Finally, ?SK examined responses from the teachers of the experi- 
mental and control G^'coup students. We looked at their answers regarding 
their o\m teaching experience and their use of careex education in order 
to c^stablish a context for the findings; 

Findinf;s 

The findings of the study are discussed below by grade level. For 
each grade level the respoxise rate and findings on student characteristics 
and cognitive and affective information are reported. Classroom teacher 
rer- i'ts on teaching experience and use of career education are also 
discussed fur each grade level. 

Gr ade One . In the administration of the student test to first 
graders, 92 experimental group students and 70 control group students 
completed both a pre and posttest. Findings reported below are from 
these two groups. 

The experimental and control groups were compared on the br.^is of 
student characteristics of age, sex, and race. Findings appear in 
Table 4 . The tvjo groups were not significantly different in age or in 
sex, but the experimental group contained significantly more white 
students. As discussed under Sample Sel e ction , the groups were selected 
from schools representing the best match available in the district, but 
apparently still contained some difference ia rac-».al composition. 
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Table 4 

Grade 1 
Characteristics 





Exper. 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Value* 










AGE: Mean age in months 


78.6 


79.8 


N.S. 


SEX: Percent female 


51% 


51% 


N.S. 


RACE: Percent white 


86% 


61% 


3.67 



Table 5 



Grade 1 

Overall Score on Cognitive Items 





Exper, 
Group 


Control 
Croup 


Value* 










PRETEST: Mean correct responses 
for average item 


62% 


58% 


.N.S. 


POSTTEST: Mean correct responses 
for average item 


72% 


62% 


N.S. 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05. level of confidence. 
N.S. » Not Significant. 
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PSE staff then examined the cognitive Items on the test, We looked 
first at pretest findings. The level of difficulty of the pretest seemed 
appropriate. Among program students for example, the mean score was 
62 percent correct, with items ranging from 2 perdent correct on the 
most difficult to 89 percent correct on the least difficult. We then 
did an overall analysis of the cognitive portion of the test. For the 
pretest v:e compared the experimental and control groups based upon the 
mean number of correct responses for an average item. Findings appear 

'^^^^^Q found no significant difference between the experimental 

and control groups at the time of the pretest » This would tend to indicate 
that the sampler, selected v^ere ccnparaj?le in cognitive knowledge of career 
education at the time cf the pretest, despite the significant difference 
In racial composition of the two groups. 

We then compared the two groups on the mean number of correct re- 
sponser. for an average item in the posttest« Once again, there was no 
si^nificanJ: difference between the groups. This would indicate that at 
the tinic of the posttest, eiq)erimental and control groups both had equal 
cognitive knovrledge of career education • 

PSE then analyzed each of the individual a ffective items to detect 
any changes In attitude on the part of either the experimental or control 
groups. In each case we used a t. test for proportions to compare the 
percent of the experimental group agreeing with a particular statement 
In the pretest to the percent of that group agreeing in the posttest, 
and did the same for the control group. This was repeated for those 
disagreeing. 

The experimental group revealed a significant change in attitude 

on five of the affective items.* TheSe are displayed in Table 6 . 
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Table 6- 
Grade 1 

Experimental Group Responses to Affective Items 



Statement 


% Yes 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Posttest 


t 

Value* 


Do you think you will like 
working when you grow up? 


71 


94 


4.04 


Do you like to look at books 
about the work people ao? 




87 


2.37 


o Are you too young to diink 
about what you want to do 
when you grow up? 


19 


35 


-2.42 


e Can you only really like peo- 


33 


13 


-3.21 



pie who are the same as you? 



Is getting a job and working at 46 65 2.57 

it the only way to learn about 
the job? 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .^05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yss" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 

•A significant difference in attitude occurred on this item. for both 
the control and experimental group. 
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Where a change was apparent in the percent "yes"> we have not re- 
ported on the percent ".no". On the whole, their shifts in attitude 
are favorable. At the time of the post test, more students thought, they 

would like working when they grew up and more like to look at books about 

« 

the work people do. On the other hand, fewer first graders thought that_ 
they were too young to think about what they wanted to do when they./grew 
up or that they could only really like people who were the same as them- 
sl6ves. These are all attitudes fostered by career education. 

By the end of the year, more first graders did say that they believed 
that the only way to learn about a job was to get the job and work at it. 
This change in attitude may have occurred due to the emphasis career 
education places upon observing people at real jobs, speaking to workers 
about their jobs, and trying out real tools. % 

The coiitrol group students in the first graHe showed a change in 
attitude on five itams also. These findings appear in Table 7 . 

At the end of the year, significantly fewer students felt that 
teachers told them a lot about jobs in school. This seems to indicate 
that in the first few weeks of first grade, a. majority of students felt 
that teachers vers telling them a lot about jobs in school, but that by 
the end of the school year, many of them no 'longer believed this to be 
true. By the time of the posttest, fewer first grade control group 
students believed that their families could teach them everything they 
needed to know about jobs, that they were too young to think about what 
they wanted to do when they grew up, and that they could only really like 
people who are the same as themselves. All of these changes in attitude 
Would be considered favorable to" career education. Unlike the experi- 
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Table 7 



Grade 1 

Control Group Responses to Affective Items 



Statement 


% Yes . 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Posttest 


t 

Valued 




MJKj yuuL i.ca.w.iiciro uexx VOU Si- 
lot about jobs ir. school? 


/ 1 


DU 


O CO 




i^aii yuuL i.auixxy ueacn you 
everything you need to know 

auouu JOUS. 


0/ 


AO 


-2.14 




oAre you too young to think a 
about what you want to do when 
you grow up? 


50 


24 


-3.17 




oCan you onljv really lilce peo- 
ple who are the same as you? 


56 


37 


-3.41 




cIs getting a job and working at 


.86 


73 


--2.03 





it the only way to learn about 
the job? 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yes'' to the statement was larger in the postte'st than in th^ prs- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
thft posttest. 

•A significant difference in attitude occurred on this item for both 
the control and experimental group. 
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mental group students, fewer of the cantrol group students believed that 
getting a job and working at it was the only way to learn about the 
job. This may indicate that control group students had received less 
emphasis on observing people at their work and using real tools. 

In all then, first grade control group students revealed shifts in 
attitude which were favorable toward career education, but, at the time 
of the posttest, fewer students believed that teachers told them a lot 
about jobs. 

Finally, PSE staff examined the teach er respons es regarding teacher 
experience and use of career education. All five teachers of experimental 
group students and all five teachers of control group students completed 
the Teacher Questionnaire. Experimental and control group teachers 
reported comparable years of teaching experience and comparable levels 
of education. All teachers in both groups were white. 

Teachers were asked about how many hours per week they carried out 
career education activities \rith students. Their responses to this 
question may do much tc explain the lack of significant differences 
between groups on the cognitive portion of the test as well as the attitud 
changes favorable toward career education displayed by the control group 
students. Three out of four experimental group teachers reported that 
they carried out career education activities* less than three hours per 
week; one that he carried out career education activities for 11-20; 
and one did not respond. Among control group teachers, four out of five 
report that they carry out career education activities for less than 
three hours per week with their students. Only one teacher reported 
no career education activities at all. In othfer words, four out of. five 
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control group teachers spent as much tinio. on career education activities 

as three out of the four experimental group teachers responding to this 

question. Only one experimental group teacher spends more hours on 

career education. 

A comparison of teacher responses on other items tends to reveal 

* * 

s5jnilar career education interests and efforts on the part of control 
group teachers as well as experimental group teachers. Only two exper- 
imental group teachers participated in in-service training of some type 
and they reported a total of ten areas in which they received training. 
On the other hand, one of the control group teachers also received some 
training in career education although this was primarily in the area 
of orientation. Only four out of five experjjiiental teachers used career 
education materials this year, although these indicated that they used 
ten different types of materials. However, all of the control group 
teachers reported using some types of materials and resources this year 
and listed seven different types of materials used. It is apparent 
that the project staff efforts have reached beyond the four pilot school 
and in some cases have apparently reached control group teachers. Al- 
though project staff were available to provide support services for 
teachers, and teachers did indeed report using five different types of 
services, all but one control group teacher also reported receiving 
sorpe support services. 

While all experimental teachers reported making 2-4 class trips 
and all but one had but 2-7 speakers, all but one control group teacher 
reported taking 1-A trips* Only one made use of any speakers. 

Finally, while two experimental teachers reported that they began 
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using career education before September, 1973, and two began during the 
'73- '74 school year (one did not respond), three out of four control 
group teachers report that they began using career education activities 
before 1973 ^ and one began in September, 1974. 

Given these reports by teachers, it is not surprising that there 
is no significant difference between experimental and control group 
students. The project staff have, if anything, done too thorough. a job 
of reaching teachers in the district. It is apparent that even though 
they were unable to be present to work in the non-pilot schools until 
the very end of the project, their efforts were felt throughout the 
district and many teachers in non-pilot schools, including our control 
group teachers, responded to their efforts. In addition, it seems likely, 
given the date that career education activities began, that many teachers, 
whether experimental or control, initially began career education 

activities on their own. Their enthusiasm for the subject has, no doubt, 

communicated itself to their students. 

Grade Three > In the administration of the student tests to third 

graders, 73 experimental group students and 93 control group students 

completed both a pre and post test. Findings reported below are from 

these two groups. 

The experimental and the control groups were compared on. the basis 

of student characteristics of age, sex> and race. Findings appear in. 

Table 8 . The two groups were not significantly different on any of these 

characteristics . 

PSE staff then examined the cognitive items on the test. We first 
looked at pretest findings. The level of difficulty of the pretest seemed 
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Table 8. 



. Grade 3 





Exper • 
Group 


Group 


t 

Value* 










AGE: Mean age in months 


103.3 


102.5 


N.S. 


SEX: Percent Female 


45% 


56% 


N.S. 


RACE: Percent \^±te 


66Z 


7A% 


N.S. 



.4 

Table 9 



Grade 3 

Overall Score on Cognitive Items 





Exper • 
Group 


Control 
Group 


t 1 
Value. * 










PRETEST: Mean correct responses 
for average item 


50% 


51% 


N.S. 


POSTTEST: Mean correct responses 
for average item 


57% 


- 60% 


N.S. 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
N.S. = Not Significant. 
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appropriate. Among program students, for example, the mean score was 
50 percent correct, with items ranging from 10 percent correct on the 
most difficult to 75 percent correct on the least difficult. We then 
did an overall analysis of the cognitive portion of the test. For the 
pretest we compared the experimental and control groups based upon the 
mean number of correct responses for an average item. Findings appear 
in Table 9 , We found no significant difference between the experimental 
and control groups at the time of the pretests. This indicates that the 
sample selected was comparable in cognitive knowledge, of career educa- 
tion at the time of the pretest. 

We then compared the two groups on the mean number of correct 
responses for an average item in the posttest. Once again, there was 
no significant difference betvzeen the groups. This would indicate that 
at the time of th^ posttest, the experimental and control groups both 
had equal cognitive knowledge of career education, 

PSE then analyzed each of the individual affective items to detect 
any changes in attitude on the part of either group. In each case we 
used a test for proportions to compare the percent of the experimental 
group agreeing \rLth a particular, statement in the pretest to the percent 
of that group agreeing in the posttest and did the same for the control 
group. This was repeated for those disagreeing. 

The experimental group showed a change in attitude on only two items. 
These appear in Table 10 , In each of these cases, there was no significant 
change in the percen.: of the group* responding "yes", but in each crse a 
significantly greater number disagreed with the statement at the time of 
the posttest. In other words, at the time of the posttest, more students 
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Table 10 



Grade 3 



Experimental Group Rasp 


onscs to 


Affective ItCTns 












Statement 


Exper. 
Group 


Control 
Group 


t^ 

Value** 


•Important things can only be 
learned in school. 


36 


60 


2*93 


People V7ho are going to college 
don't have to think about jobs 
until they get to college. 


25 


48 


2.91 



.**Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"no" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test* A negative value indicates that the number vjas smaller in 
the posttest. 

•A significant difference in attitude occurred on this item for both 
the control and experimental group$. 
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disagreed that important things can only be learned in school and that 
college-bound people don*t have to think about jobs until they get to 
college. Both of these would be changes in attitude favorable to career 
education. 

The control group showed significant changes in attitude on 7 items. 
These appear in Table 11 , Significantly fewer students said "yes" on 
6 of the items at the time of the posttest. Fewer students agreed that 
they were too young to think about what they wanted to do when they grew 
up, that important things could only be learned in school, that once you 
have a job you don*t have to make anymore career decisions, and that jobs 
at high pay are more important than jobs at low pay. Each of these four 
changes in attitude V7ould be considered favorable to career education. 
At the time of the posttest fewer control group students agreed, also, 
.that what their friends think is bad is sometimes different from what 
•their parents think is bad and that they could do some school subjects 
better than their classmates. On these two items, career education would 
tend to encourage students to understand differences both between friends 
and parents and between classmates. On one final items fewer control 
group students responded "no" at the time of the posttest. Apparently, 
regarding whether or not teachers tell students a lot about jobs, more 
control group students said their teachers did not at the beginning of 
the year than at the end. Their experiences during the year seemed to 
have led many students to feel that teachers tell thew a lot about ;jobs 
or have led them to be uncertain. 

In all then, third grade experimental group students showed attitude 
changes on -only two items, and in each of these the changes occurred in 
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Table 1 1 
Grade 3 

Control Gro u p Responses to Affective Items 



Statement 


% Yes 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Pobttest 


_t 

Value* 


I am too young to think about 
what I want to do when I 
grow up. 


44 


26 


-2.57 


©Important things can only be 
learned in school. 


32 


14 


-2.90 


Once you have a job you don't 
have to make any more career 
decisions. 


30 


13 


-2.79 


Jobs with high pay are more 
important than jobs with low pay. 


50 


26 


-3.33 


What my friends think is bad is 
sometimes different from what 
my parent think is bad. 


68 


51 


-2.33 


I can do some school subjects 
better than my classmates 


68 


32 


-4.56 


Statement 


% No 
Pretest 


% No 

fosttest 


t 

Value** 


Teachers tell us a lot about jobs. 


67 


40 


-3.65 











*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yes" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 

**Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"no" to the statemenc was larger in the posttest than in the?, pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 

•A' significant difference in attitude occurred on this item for both 
the control and experimental gx'oups.^ . ^ 
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the number of -students disagreeing with the iteniv Among control group 
students, more shift in attitude occurred, most of these in a direction 
favorable to career education. 

Filially, PSE staff examined the teacher responses regarding teacher 
experience and use of career education. All four teachers of .experimental 
group students and ail four teachers of control group students completed 
the Teacher Questionnaire ♦ Experimental and control group teachers 
reported comparable years of teaching experience and comparable levels 
of education. All teachers in both groups vere white* 

Teachers were asked about how many hours per week they carried out 
career education activities with students. The responses to this question 
as was the case v.ith first graders, may do much to explain the lack of 
significant differences between the groups on the cognitive portion of 
the test as well as the attitude changes favorable toward care'^r education 
displayed by the control group students. Three out of four experimental 
teachers reported that they carried out v:areer education activities less 
than three hours per week and one was unable to commit himself to a set 
number, stating that the number of hours varied every week. Among control 
group teachers, three out of four also reported that they carried but 
career education activities* for less than three hours per week with 
their students* Only one teacher reported no career education activities 
at all. In other words, three out of four control group teachers spend 
as much time on career education activities as three out oF four experi- 
mental group teachers responding to this question. Only one experimental 
group teacher may or may not spend more hours on career education, 
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As was true at the first Crade level, a comparison of teacher re- 
sponses on other items :tends to reveal similar career education inter- 
ests and efforts on the part of control group teachers as well as experi- 
mental group teachers. Although three out of four experl^nental group 
teachers have participated in in-service or other training in career 
education and have received training In seven different areas, while 
control group teachers have received no training, experimental teachers 
report only using seven different types of career education materials 
and resources while three out of four control group teachers have re- 
ported using a total of eight different kinds of career education materials 
and resources. As was true at the first grade level, it seems that 
project staff efforts have reached beyond the four pilot schools to con- 
trol group teachers. Only one of the experimental teachers used support 
services provided by the project staff; two out of four control group 
teachers have also received support services. 

Only one experimental teacher reported using any classroom speak^irs 
for career education and only, one reported making any class trips for 
career education. Among control group teachers on the other hand, three 
out of four have had classroom speakers who spoke about their jobs and 
all four have taken class trips to observe work being performed. 

Finally, while two experimental teachers reported that they began 
using career education activities or lessons with students before September, 
1973. and two began between Sept ejnber, 1973, and September, 1974, the 
three but of four control group teachers who used career education began 

before September, 1973. 

Given these reports by teachers, it is not surprising that there is 
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no significant difference between experrimental and control group students. 
It seems likely, given the date that tareer education activities began, 
that both experimental and control group teachers initially began career 
education activities on their own. It also seems likely that project 
staff efforts were felt throughout the district even though the staff 
were unable to work in non-~pilot schools themselves until late in the 
project. 

Grade Five , In the administration of the student tests to fifth 
graders J 82 experimental group students and 98 control group students 
completed both a pre and posttest. Findings reported below are from 
these two groups. 

The experimental and control groups were compared on the basis of 
student characteristics of age, sex, and face. Findings appear in Table 12 . 
The two groups were not significantly different in age or in sex, but 
the control group contained significantly more white students. This is 
the opposite of the first grade in which the experimental group contained 
significantly more white students. As discussed under Sample Selection , 
the groups were selected from schools representing the best match avail- 
able in the district, but apparently still contained some differences in 
racial composition. 

PSE staff then examined the cognitive items on the test. We looked 
first at pretest findings. The level of difficulty of the pretest 
seemed appropriate. Among program students, for example, the mean score 
was 50% correct, with items ranging from 21% correct on the most difficult 
to '3% correct on the least difficult. We then did an overall analysis 
of the cognitive portion of the test. For the pretest we compared the 
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Table 12 



Grade 5 
Characteristics 





Exper • 
Group 


Control 
Group 


' 1 1 
. Value* • 


AGE: Mean age in months 


127.8 


126.8 


! 

N.S. 


SEX: Percent fejnale 


45% 


53% 


N.S. 


RACE: Percent v/hita 


81% 


98% 


3.82* 1 

i 



Table 13 
Grade 5 

Overall Score on Cognitive' Items 





Exper. 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Value* 


PRETEST: Mean correct responses 
for average item 


50% 


52% 


N.S. 


FOSTTEST: Mec;n correct responses 
for average item 


54% 


64% 


N.S. 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students respoiniing 
"yes" to the statement was larger in the post test than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 

N.S. «= Not Significant 
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experimental and control groups based upon the mean number of correct 
..responses for an average item. Findings appear In Table 13 , We found no 
significant difference between the experimental and control groups at 
the time of the pretest. This would tend to indicate that the samples 
selected were comparable in cognitive knowledge of career education at 
the time of the pretest , despite the significant difference in racial 
composition of the two groups. 

We then compared the two groups on the mean number of correct re- 
sponses for an average item in the posttest. Once again, there was no 
significant difference between the groups. This would indicate that at 
the time of the posttest, the experimental and control groups both had 
equal cognitive knowledge of career education. 

PSE then analyzed each of the individual affective items to detect 
any changes in attitude on the part of either group. In each case 
we used a t^ test for proportions to compare the percent of the experimental 
group agreeing with a particular statement in the pretest to the percent 
of that group agreeing in the posttest , and did the same for the control 
Rropp. This was repeated for these disagreeing. 

The experimental group revealed a significant change in attitude 
on 14 of the affective items. These are displayed in Table 14 . Where 
a change was apparent in the percent "yes", we have not reported on the 
percent "no". It is difficult to understand these shifts in attitude. 
One is very clearly favorable to the program. At the time of the post- 
test, significantly more students agreed that students should be taught 
about jobs in school. Most of the results, however, were unfavorable 
to career education. Some of these were very confusing. For example, 
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Table 1 4 
Grade 5 

ExperiiTiental Gtoup Resp o nses to Affgctive Ttams 



Statement 


% Yes 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Posttest 


Val'uG''- 


Students should be taught about 
jobs in school. 




/ 0 


2.3/ 


i nave unougnt about, tue Rj^nc 
of job T might have after I 
leave school. 


0 c 
OD 






Teachers tell us a lot about 
jobs. 


c c 


31 


-2.60 


I like to read about the work 
people do. 


61 


43 


-2.34 


Vmat my friends think is bad Is 
sometimes different from what 
my parents think is bad* 






-A . 74 


I can do some school subjects 
better than my classmates. 


85- 


40 


-6.00 


I think I will like working 
when I grow up. 


73 


37 


-5.19 


I am too young to think about 
what I want to do when I grow up. 


34 


15 


-2.69 



*Any value over 1,96 is significant at the ,05 level of confidence • 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yes" to the statement vjas^ larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 
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Table 14 



Grade 5 
Continued 



Statement 


% Yes 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Posttest 


t^ 

Value* 


oOnce vou have a job you don't 
have to make any more career 
decisions. 


17 


49 


H « JO 


T can cnlv reallv like ogodIci 
who are the same as I am. 


31 


59 


3.64 


Important things can only be 
learned in school. 


22 


45 


3.15 

♦ 


^ToliS 171 th hich "Dav atp ttiotp 
important than jobs with low 
pay. 






0 QQ 


Statement 


% No 
Pretest 


% No 

Posttest 


t 

Value** 


©People who are going to college 
don it have to think about jobs 
until they get to college. 


34 


50 


2.11 


. The only way to learn about a job 
is to get the job and see what 
it is like. 


28 


44 


2.16 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yes" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the niamber was smaller in 
the posttest. 

**Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence 
A positive value indicates that the number, of .students responding 
"no" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that the number was smaller in 
the posttest. 

•A significant difference in attitude occurred on this item for both 
the control and experimental groups. 
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at the time of the posttest fewer students said that they had given 
thought to the kind of job they might have after leaving school. It is 
difficulty to understand how students who reported at the beginning of 
the year that they had thought about the kind of job they might have 
after leaving school could, by the end of the year, report that they had 
never thought about this topic. At the time of the posttest fewer students 
also agreeu that teachers told them a lot about jobs, that they liked to 
read about the work people do, that what their friends think is bad is 
sometimes different from what their parents think is bad, and that they 
thought they would like working when they grew up. All of these state- 
ments would indicate positions favorable to career education and to 
the program. The fact that fewer students agreed at the end of the year 
would indicate that they felt less positively about the project. How- 
ever, fewer students agreed that they were too young to think about what 
they wanted to do when they grew up at the time of the posttest. 

At the time of the posttest, more program students agreed that 
once you have a job you don't have to make any more career decisions, 
you can only really like people who' are the same as you are, important 
things can only be learned in school, and jobs with high pay are more 
important than jobs with low pay. Once again, none of these are state- 
ments which indicate attitudes favorable to career . education or to 
the program. On the other hand, more students disagreed, at the time 
of the posttest, tliat the only way to learn about a job is to get the 
job and see what it is like, and that people who are going to college 
don't have to think about jobs until they get to college. Both of these 
attitude changes would indicate that the program has had a favorable 
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impact on students. 

Findings on the affective portion of the test for experimental 
students are mixed, and Indeed confusing. Attitude changes are favor- 
able towards the program In four out of lA cases and unfavorable In the 
others. Some of these shifts seem impossible, from the practical point 
of view, and it is therefore difficult to understand these findings. 

The control group students in the fifth grade show their change in 

attitude in only three items. These findings appear in Table 15 . 

At the end of the school year significantly fewer students agreed 

with statements that women must chose between having a job and having . 

a family, that people who are going to college don't have to think about 

jobs untir. they get to college, and that once you have a job you don't 

have to make any siore career decisions. These would all reveal shifts 

in attitude which could be favorable to career education as the project 

would encourage students to entertain the notion that many women with 

families are Indeed employed, that even college-bound studencs should 

consider jobs prior to college*, and that even those who are currently 

employed must still make career decisions. Therefore, although shifts 

t * 

in attitude occurred on only three of the items, attitude changes re- 
vealed by control group students tend to" be favorable toward career 
education. 

Finally, PSE examined the teacher responses regarding teacher 
experience and use of career education* All four teachers of experimental 
group students and all four teachers of control group students completed 
the Teacher Questionnaire. Experimental and control group teachers 
reported comparable years of teaching experience and comparable levels of 
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Table 15 



Grade 5 

Control Group Responses to Affective Items 



Statement 


% Yes 
Pretest 


% Yes 
Posttest 


t^ 

Value* 


Women must choose between having 
a job and having a family. 


55 


33 


-3.14 


People who are going to college 
don't have to think about jobs 
until they get to college. 


26 


5 


-4 ,20 


Once you have a job you don't 
have to make any more career 
decisions 


21 


6 


-3.06 



*Any value over 1.96 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
A positive value indicates that the number of students responding 
"yes" to the statement was larger in the posttest than in the pre- 
test. A negative value indicates that tlie number was smaller in 
the posttest. 
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of education, All teachers in both groups were white. 

Teachers were asked about how many hours per week they carried out 
career education activities with students. Their response to this question, 
as was true at the first and third grade levels, may do much to explain 
the lack of significant differences between groups on the cognitive por- 
tion of the test as well as the attitude changes favorable toward career / 
education displayed by the control group students. All four experimental 
group teachers reported that they carried out career education activities 
less than three hours per week. Three out of four control group teachers 
also reported that they spent less than three hours per week carrying 
out career education activities with students, although the fourth control 
group teacher does not carry out career education activities. In other 
words > three out of four control group teachers spend as much time on 
•career education activities as do the four experimental group teachers. 
A comparison of teacher responses on other items tends to reveal 
similar career education interests and efforts on the part of control 
group teachers as well as experimental group teachers. This too follows 
the pattern revealed by the first and third grade teachers. All four 
experimental teachers participated in in-service training of some type 
and they reported a total of 10 areas in which they received training. 
On the other hand, half of the control group teachers received some 
training in career education also and listed 8 areas in which they 
received training. Only three out of four experimental teachers used 
career education materials this year, although they indicated that they 
used 9 different types of materials • However, one ol the control group 
teachers also used three different types of career education materials . 
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and resources this year. It is apparent that project staff efforts have 
reached beyond the* four pilot schools and in some cases have apparently 
reached control group teachers. It is true that three out of four 
experimental group teachers made use of five different types of services 
offered by the project staff. None of the control group teachers re- 
ceived any support services. On the other hand /while only three out of 
four experimental teachers reported making 1-4 class trips to observe 
work being performed and three out of four reported 1-A classroom visitors 
who spoke about their jobs, one of the control group teachers reported 
using more than seven classroom speakers who spoke about their Jobs and 
the kind of xrork they do. None of the control group classes had made 
any trips. Finally, three experimental teachers reported that they began 
using career education with their students before September, 1973; the 
.fourth began between September, 1973, and September, 1974, However, 
among control group teachers, one began using career education activities 
before September, 1973, and two began during this year. In other words, 
three out of four control group teachers have had past experience with 
career education. 

Given these reports by teachers, it is not surprising that there is 
no significant difference between the experimental and control group 
sttdents. The project has> as stated before, probably reached teachers 
throughout the district including the control group *:eachers. In addition, 
several of these teachers have obviously begun using career education on 
their own, before the inception of the project. These factors probably 
explain findings on the cognitive portion of the test and favorable 
changes in attitude .among control group students. No explanation seems 
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evident for the many changes in attitude on the part of experiiTiental 
group students. 

Conclusions 

« 

A pre-post experimental/control group evaluation design was used 
to measure program impact on pupil performance during the second year of 
project operation. Experimental and control groups were selected at the 
first, third, and fifth grade levels • In all three grades, experimental 
and control groups were found to be comparable in age and in sex. At the 
first and fifth grade levels, the groups were significantly different in 
racial composition. At the third grade they were comparable.. 

An analysis of the pretest responses to the cognitive 'items for 
all three grade levels indicated no significant difference despite , 
differences in racial composition at two grade levels. An analysis of 
posttest responses at all three grade levels also indicated no significant 
difference in cognitive knowledge of career education. Experimental 
group students did not display greater career education knowledge than 
control group students as a result of their year-long involvement in 
the pilot schools. 

Some changes in attitude were found in 'an iten-by-item analysis of 
the affective portion of the test. At the first and third grade, experi- 
mental students displayed a shift in attitude which was, on the whole, 
favorable to career education. At the fifth grade, students displayed 
attitude changes on many more items and on about two thirds of these 
items attitude, changes are unfavorable to career education or to the 
program. These changes are confusing as one third were favorable to 
the program and some of the changes seem to contradict each other. 
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At each grade level, control group students revealed jattitude changes 
on a few items, usually favorable to career education. 

Finally, PSE staff examined the teacher responses regarding teacher 
experience and use of career education. At all three grade levels, mobt 
of the control group teachers reported spending as much time on career 
education activities in the classroom as did the experimental group 
teachers. Teacher responses on other items tend to reveal similar career 
education interests and efforts on the part of control group teachers as 
veil as experimental group teachers. 

Although control group teachers consistently report somewhat less 
activity in career education than experimental group teachers, PSE's 
main conclusion based upon this study is that the efforts of the career 
education project staff have reached all teachers throughout the district 
to a sufficient degree that no difference can be detected between program 
and non-program students. Although PSE cautioned the project staff 
several times during this year about the possibility of contaminating 
the control classrooms by involving their teachers in career education 
activities, the decision V7as made in each case that spreading career 
education in the district was more important, than isolating control 
classrooms. While, from a project point of view, this may have been the 
wiser decision, the result in terms of this study, is that no significant 
difference can be detected between experimental and control group students, 
at this time. PSE would like to also note that many of the activities 
which were planned to have an impact on pilot school teachers were delayed 
or canceled as d.escribed in earlier sections of this report. We think 
that tills has probably somewha.t lessened the impact of the project staff 
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upon teachers in the pilot schools and that this has further diminished 
the difference between the experimental and control group students. 
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EXHIBIT C 

FIRST GRADE STUDENT TEST INSTRUMENT USED IN 
MEASURING PROGRAM IMPACT ON PUPIL PERFORMANCE 
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First Grade 

POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANOERAILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 6940 

DIRECTIONS TO ADMINISTRATOR 

fNTRODUOE YOUttSlSl,r TO TEACHlSll 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO STUDENTS AND READ: 

The people I work with are working on some materials for 
elementary school students. The work we are going to do is not 
part of your regular class work. Your answer? .^ill not be used 
to grade you* Your teacher will not even see them because I will 
take them back to my office after I collect them and we will use 
them there. 

But, because these materials are very important, I want you 
to do the best job you can in answering the questions I am going to 
read to you. These same questions are used with students J.n other 
grades so do not worry if some seem very hard. 

DOES EVERYONE IIAVE A PENCIL? 

I v;ill give each of you a booklet. 

Please print your name on the front page. 

Put your pencil down when you have finished. 

Now find the picture of the dog. Put your finger on the 
picture of the dog. 

CHECFC TO BE SURE ALL CHILDREN ARE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 

In the box with the dog is the word •'Yes". This is what the 
word "Yes" looks like. 

WRITE THE WORD YES ON THE BLACKBOARD. 
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First Grade 



Does everybody 6ee the word "Yes"? Good. Next to the word 
"Yes" is the word "No". The word "No" looks like this. 

WRITE THE WORD NO ON THE BLACKBOARD TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
WORD YES 

Does everyone see the word "No"? Good. Remember, do not 
pick up your pencil until I tell you to start. 

In each box on your paper are the words "Yes" and "No", I am 
going to read some questions out loud to you. If you think the' answer 
to the question that I read is yes, draw an "X" over the word "Sfes". 
If you think the answer is no, put an "X" over the word "No". Just 
pick the answer you think is best. Please do not say any answer out 
loud . 

Now, let's try one. Find the box with the dog in it again. 
Good. Pick up your pencil. The question is "Do you go to school?" 
If you go to school put an "X" over the word "Yes". If you do not go 
to school put an "X" over the "No". Good. 

Now turn the page and find the picture of the fis h. 

READ EACH SYMBOL AND QUESTION ALOUD TO THE STUDENTS. AFTER 
THEY HAVE DONE ONE OR TWO, CHECK AGAIN TO SEE IF THERE ARE 
ANY QUESTIONS. 
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)g S. Do you go to school? 
Turn the page- * 

1.3^- !• Are you too young to think about what you want to do when you 

grow up? 

iy 2. Should students be taught about jobs in school? 

:e cream cone • 3. Do you like to look at books about the work .people do? 

irtle 4. Can your family teach you everything you need to know about jobs? 

Turn the page 

ilevision 5. Do some things happen because you make them happen? 

6. Is netting a job and working at it the only way to learn about the 
job? 

raffic light 7. Do you think you will like working when you grow up? 

■i"cil 8. Do your teachers tell you a lot about jobs in school? 

Turn the page 

licken 9. Are some things that go wrong your fault? 

lell 10. Vfill the things you learn in school help you find a job someday? 

-ar 11. Is your job of going to school as important as your parents' 

job of earning a living? 

icket 12. Can you only really like people who are the same as you? 

Turn the pape *• 

13. Do you use the things you learn in school when you are at home? 

lov/f»r 14. Can you do some school work better than your classmates? 

)ok 15. Do you sometimes think about what job you want whan you get older? 

indle 16. Are some students better at school work than others? 
Turn the page — — ~-— — — — ~~ 
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>ple 17. Must all telephone operators be women? 

rapes 18. Are there some games that can only be played with another 

person? 

)rn 19. Can grownups have any job they want? 

aar 20, Can machines do everything that people can do? 

Turn the page* " 

aaf * 21. Can all children tie their own shoes? 

Lcyde 22. Do people go into business to lose money? 
«^ 

all 23. If two girls are the same age, can they both run at the same speed? 

ap 24. Do students learn important things from watching television? 

Turn the page 

lions 25. Are pencils, pens, and magic markers all tools? v 

ruck 26. Do you sometimes have to decide for yourself what to do? 

ammer 27. Is a broom usually better for cleaning a rug than a vacuum c}.eaner? 

at 28. Is going to school and being a student a job? 

Turn the paRg 

poon 29. Is it true that most girls will never work? 

iill'.cnfin 30. If people work together can they usually get the job done faster? 

IflTi 31. Is your job in your family the same as your parents* job? 

irplane 32. Do only fathers have to earn money? 

* 

Turn the page 
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33 • Can both men and women be airplane pilots? 



arrotf) 



34. Is the main difference between jobs the clothes people have to wear? 



ail boat 



35. Do you have to go to college to get a job? 



oiler Bk^te 36. Can both men and women become nurses? 

Turn the page- — 

quirrel 37. Are some jobs done better when more than one person works at them? 



arton 



38. Can each person make everything he or she needs? 



oney 



39. Are scissors, a broom, and a cookie cutter all tools? 



ouse 



40. Can you learn important things from your friends? 



Thank you very much. Please turn the booklet over so that your 
name is on top and wait uiitil I collect them. 
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FIRST GRADE 



POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 69*0 



Name 







no 






no 






no 




yes 

/ 



no 
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29 


no 


30 

^ yes 


no 


" ^ yes 

• 

■ 


no 


32 


no 

• 
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EXHIBIT D 

TllIRD GRADE STUDENT TEST INSTRUMENT USED IN 
MEASURING PROGRAM IMPACT ON PUPIL PERFOPJ-IANCE 
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POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

6a VANDEflBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.V. 10017 • 212 • ea4 • M40 . 

DIRECTIONS TO ADMINISTRATOR 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO TEACHER 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO STUDENTS AND READ: 

■ 

The people .1 work with are working on some materials for 
elementary school students. The work we are going to do is not 
part of your regular class work. Your answers will not be used to 
grade you. Your teacher will not even see them because I will take 
thero back to my office after I collect them and we will use thera 
there. 

But, because of the importance of these materials, I want 
you to do the best job you can in answering the questions I am 
going to read to you. Tliese same questions are used with students 
in other grades so do not be concerned if some seem very hard. 

DOES EVERYONE HAVE A PENCIL? 

I will give each of you. a booklet. Please fill in your first 
and last name, your teacher's name, and your school on the first page 
then we will all start together. 

Now put your pencil down and look at Part 1 - Directions # 
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Third Grade 



POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 6940 
NAME 

TEACHER 

SCHOOL_ 

PART 1 - DIRECTIONS : 

I'll read each question out loud, then I'll read the choices. 
You ahould circle the letter next to the answer you think is best * 
Choose only one answer. If you change your mind or make a mistake 
be sure you erase or cross out the wrong answer and mark the 
correct one. Please don't say the answer out loud. 

Here is a sample. 

Which worker picks up and brings mail to people? 

A. A fireman 

B. A policeman 
A postman 

D. A teacher 

A postman is the best answer, so you would draw a circle around 
the letter "C" as shown. 

Now begin with number 1. 

1. Mr. Field was a fireman, but now he is the fire chief. 
Mr. Field was 

A. retired 

B. promoted 

C. laid off 

D. fired 
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2. A school janitor or custodian and a teacher work together to 

A. order classroom books and supplies 

B. make up the day's lesson 

C. see that the classroom is clean and safe 

D. clean the principal's office 

3. Which of these do you most need to use a checking account? 

A. Arithmetic 

B. Science 

C. Art 

D. Reading 

4. In order to do a better job a person should 

A. tell other people what he is doing 

B. be paid in advance 

C. plan what he is going to do 

D. try to finish first 

5. A cashier, a practical nurse, an assembly line worker, and a 
gas station attendant must all 

A. have a college degree 

B. have some college training 

C. have some specialized training 

D. graduate from high school 

6. A career is 

A. a type of basket 

B. the money a person gets paid for working 

C. how good somebody is at doing something 

D. a series of jobs one person has 
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7. Which of the following must go to college in order to get his job? 

A. Salesman 

B. Accountant 

C. Jeweler 

D. Photographer 

8. Which of these school subjects helps a doctor the most? 

A. Social studies 

B. Arithmetic 

C. Spelling 

D. Science 

9. Which of these jobs most requires a person to make his own decisions? 

A. A gas station owner 

B. A laboratory technician 

C. A typist 

D. An assembly line worker 

10. If your mother washes the dishes and you dry them this is called 

A. economics 

B. allowance 

C. division of labor 

D. profit motive 

11. Mr. Block does not have a job. He is 

A. unenployed 

B. advanced 

C. employed 

D. hired 
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12. Denise and Charles are very different people. In order to get a 
job done together, they must 

A. leave each other alone 

B. pretend they like each other 

C. ignore each other 

D. accept each other's differences 

13. Which of these is a product? 

A. A mountain 

B. A car 

C. A career 

D. A star 

14. A person might change from a job as a door-to-door salesman to a 
job as a shoe store salesxuan because he wanted 

A. to have more independence 

B. to work longer hours 

C. to work indoors 

D. to sell a product 

15; Which of these jobs has the most to do with keeping a community 
healthy and clean? 

A. Dishwasher 

B. Garbage collector 

C. Zoo keeper 

D. Repairman 

16. Laura lives in Florida; a job she might have at home is 

A. shoveling snow 

B. going swimming 

C. climbing palm trees 

D. mowing the lawn 
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17. People who live In the same neighborhood are 

A. a city 

B. a housing project 

C. a family 

D. a coffiiaunity 

18. Jan is using a service when she 

A. rides the bus 

B. buys a dress 

C. plays ball with a friend 

D. reads a book 

19. Most people with jobs work 

A. a few months a year 

B. part-time 

C. when they want to buy something 

D. most of the year 

20. Which of these people works in transportation? 

A. Crane operator 

B. Bus driver 

C. House builder 

D. Telephone operator 

21. People must depend on each other because 

A. they know each other 

B. they have the same values 

C. they need things other people make 

D. they live close to each other 
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22* Which of the following school subjects would be most . helpful to 
a secretary? 

A. Spelling 

B. History 
Music 

D. Arithmetic 

23. Which of these is a service? 

A. Pharmacy 

B. Dry cleaners 

C. Supermarket 

D. Ice cream t^tore 

24. If an automobile factory closes in your city then 

A. there will be a surplus of cars 

B. more mechanics will be needed 

C. there will be higher unemployment among auto workers 

D. People will not be able to buy cars in your city 

25. A person who likes a job that involves some, physical risk would 
enjoy a career as 

A. a construction worker 

B. a musician 

C. a computer operator 

D. a gardener 

26. If a student wanted to find out what jobs were currently available 
in his town he would go to the 

A. library 

B. chamber of commerce 

C. state employment agency 

D. workman's compensation board 

6 
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27. Which factor should be most important in hiring an employee? 

A. How much training the person has 

B. Whether the person is a man or woman 

C. What hobbies the person has 

D. How large the person's family is 

28. The best way to get a group project done is for students to 

A. work together to get each part done 

B. work alone to see who can do it best 

C. elect one person to do the job 

D. try to finish as fast as possible 

29. Which of the following has the most freedom in setting up his or 
her own working hours? 

A. Construction worker 

' B. Stewardess 

C. Door-to-door salesman 

D. Teacher 

30. To give correct change a grocery clerk must learn 

A. reading 

B. arithmetic 

C. social studies: 

D. science 

31. When a group of workers stop working to force their employer to 
make changes this is a 

A. budget 

B. union 

C. vacation 

D. strike 
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32. One hundred years ago mail was delivered by pony express. The 
mailman's job has changed because 

A. there are fewer ponies in the country 

B. trucks and planes are faster 

C. there are more states in the union 

D. the weather is different now 

33. Goods are usuall}'' made in a 

A. hospital 

B. library 

C. factory 

D. bank 

34. You do not have to finish high school to become 

A. an accountant 

B. a chemist 

C. a teacher 

D. a x^?aitress 

35. Because Mary is good at reading maps she can 

A. go shopping for her mother 

B. babysit for her little brother 

C. pick a TV program 

D. help the. family plan for a trip 
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PART 2 - DIRECTIONS : 



Please read each statement to yourself while I read it out loud. There 
are.no right or wrong answers. Just check the box which best answers the 
statement for you. 



Here is a sample. 







Yes 


Don't 

Know 


No 


I would like to earn money. 









If you agree with the statement that you would like to earn money, check "Yeis" 
as shown. 

If you don't know or have no opinion, then check "Don't Know". 
If you disagree, then check "No". 





Yes 


Don't 
Know 


No 


1. I am too young to think about what I 
want to do when I grow up. 








2. Students should be taught about jobs 
in school. 








3. I like to read about the work people 
do. 








4. My parents can teach me everything 
I need to know about jobs. 








5. Women must choose berween hav:!.ng a 
job and having a family* 


1 






6. The only way to learn about a job 
is to get the job and see what It 
is like. 






! • 
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Yes 


Don't 
Know 


No 


7. I think I will like working when I 
grow up. 








8. Teachers tell us a lot about jobs. 








9. VRiat my friends think is bad is 
sometimes different from what my 
parents think is bad. 








10. What I learn in school will help me 
find a job someday. 








11. People who are going to college 
don't have to think about jobs 
until they get to college. 








12. I can only really like peopl4» who 
are the same as I am. 








13. I use the things I learn in school 
when I'm at home. 








14. I can do some school subjects 
better than my classmates; 








15. Once you have a job you don't have 
to make any more career decisions. 








16. Important things can only be 
learned in school. 








17. Jobs with high pay are more 

important than jobs with low pay. 








18. I have thought about the kind of 
job I might have after I leave 
school. 
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EXHIBIT E 



FIFTH GRADE STUDENT TEST INSTP.UMENT USED IN 
MEASURING PROGRAM IMPACT ON PUPj.L PERFORMANCE 
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Fifth Grade 

POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

62 VANDERBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 0940 

■DIRECTIONS TO ADMINISTRATOR 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO TEACHKR 

INTRODUCE YOURSELF TO STUDENTS AND READ: 

Tlie people I work with are - working on some materials for 
elementary school students. The work we are going to do is not 
part of your regular class work. Your answers will not be used to 
grade you. Your teacher will not even see them because I will take 
them back to my office after I collect them and we will use them 
there. 

But, because of the importance of these materials, I want * 
you to do the best job you can in answering the questions I am 
going to read to you, Tliese same questions are used with students 
in other grades so do not be concerned if some seem very hard.^ 

DOES EVERYONE HAVE A PENCIL? 

I will give each of you a booklet. Please fill in your first 
and last name, your teacher's name, and your school on the first page 
then we will all start together. 

Now put your pencil down and look at Part 1 - Directions. 
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Fifth Grade 



POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

52 VANDERBILT AVENUE • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 • 212 • 684 • 6940 



NAME 



TEACHER 
SCHOOL 



PART 1 - DIRECTIONS ; 

I'll read each question out loud, then I'll read the choices. You 
should circle the letter next to the answer you think is best . Choose 
only one answer. If you change your mind or make a mistake be sure you 
era^ or cross out the wrong answer and mark the correct one. Please 
don't say any answer out loud. 

Here is a sample. 

\#iich worker picks up and brings mail to people? 

A. A fireman 

B. A policeman 
postman 

D. A teacher 



(£) A 



A postman is the best answer, so you would draw a circle around 
•the letter *'C'^ as shown. 



Now begin with number 1. 

1. The best way to get a group project dene is for students t 

A. elect one person to do the job 

B. try to finish as fast as possible 

C. wotrk alona co am who cun do Ic bast 

D. work together to get each part done 
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2. In order to do a better job a person should 

A. be paid in advance 

B. plan what he is going to do 

C. try to finisl? first 

tell other vacp^^j what he is going to do» 

3. One hundred years ago mail was delivered by pony express. 
The mailman's job has changed because 

A. there are fewer ponies in the country 

B* trucks and planes are faster 

there are more states in the union 

D» the weather is different now 

4» If a student wanted to find out what jobs were currently 
available in his town he would go to the 

A. library 

E» chamber of commerce 

C. workman's compensation board 

D. state employment agency 

5. Which of these is a service? 

A. Dry cleaner 

B* Supermarket 

C. Pharmacy 

D» Ice cream store 

6. When a group of workers protest by refusing to buy a 
product or to use a service this is called 

A» a union 

B» a boycott 
C» a proiflt 
D» a strike 
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7. When hiring a scientist, an employer should be most 
interested in his or her 

A. physical strength 

B. personality 

C. int€:.i'ests 

D. previous training 

8. Profit is money 

A. needed to set up a business 

B. borrowed to pay for things 

C. remaining after you pay for costs 

D. paid to people for working 

9. Which area will have the greatest nuiuber of jobs by 
the time you graduate from high school? 

A. Professional jobs 

B. Farming jobs 

C. Service jobs 

D. Production of goods 

10. If an automobile factory closes in your city 

A. there will be a surplus of cars 

B. people will not be able to buy cars in your city 

C. there will be higher unemployment among auto workers 

D. more mechanics will be needed 

11. Which of the following would be most likely to cause a 
conflict between a foreman and a worker? 

A. Personal behavior on the job 

B. Fringa bonefits 

C. Wafiaiai 

D. Vacations 
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12. A worker is called an apprentice if he or she is 

A, rocolving experience which leada to maatery of 

a trade 

B, recently employed in his or her first job 

C. attending technical school with the consent of 
his or her parents 

D. employed in a large factory 

13. Minimum wage is 

A. the money left out of a salary after income tax 
is withheld 

B. the lowest hourly pay rate allowed by the government 

C. how old you must be before you can hold a job 

D. the amount an employee can earn without paying taxes 

14. If the price of cake and cookies goes up this might be due to 

A. a shortage of iron in the country 

B. a larger supply of baked goods in your state 

C. sugar cane crop failure in South America 

D. a surplus of flour in ^h'. a c/?. 

15. A person who likes to do a variety c^i tasks during the 
workday might choose either o)' these r /o jobs: 

A. Politician or company ow;or 

B. Package wrapper or hn'^ihoT 

C. Dentist or typist 

. D. Assembly line worker ur file clerk 

16. An organization forme?? by workers to protect their rights is 

A. a college 

B. a company 
C* a business 

D. a union 
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17. Which of these is least important to consider when deciding on 
a career? 

A. Your interests 

B. The availability of jobs 

C. Tlie amount of education needed 

D. Your teacher's inter^.SvG 

18. Anyone who is interested in a.=>^: ronomy 

A. likes to learn abouv: the stars 

B. lives near a planet:£.rium 

C. is skilled at usi.ng a telescope 

D. gets good grades in science 

19. Automation can best be desctAbed as 

A. running machine*? overtime 

B. losing workers tr conr.rol different machines 

C. using machines instead of po-^ople for jobs 

D. running a business ixi a very efficient way 

20. Some jobs require a workCi: to get his instructions from a 
manual. Which school sabjecn would most help a worker to 
do this? 

A. Arithmetic ^ 

B. Reading 

C. Science 

D. Social studies 

21. Something you feel is important to you is called 

Av an assignment 

B. a v;xlue 

C. an ability 

D. a schedule 
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A magazine editor, a photographer, and a telephone operator 
all work in the area of 

A. hospitality and recreation 

B. business and office 

C . man u f ac t ur in g 

D . c ciTununi cations 

Which of cha following has the most freedom in setting up his 
or her own vorking hours? 

A. A construction worker 

B. A stewardess 

C. A door-to-door salesman 

D. A teacher 

The price of diamonds is affected most by 

A. the difficulty in finding diamonds 

B. the difficulty in advertising diamonds 

C. the difficulty in transporting diamonds 

D. the difficulty in using diamonds 

An engineer, a carpenter, a sales clerk, and an astronaut must 
all be good at 

A. arithmetic 

B. geography 

C. typing 

D. science 

Which factor should be most important in hiring an employee? . 

A. Whether the person is a man or woman 

B. IJhat hobbies the' person has 

C. How much training the person has 

D. How large the person's family is 
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27. Who can become a nurse? 

A. Women only 

B. Men only 

C. Men and Women 

D. Young people only 

28. Which of these is a fringe benefit? 

A. A contract 

B. Medical insurance 

C. Wages 

D. Income tax 

29. In which of the following would a conflict of values be most 
likely to occur? 

A. A baseball player who likes to run 

B. A craftsman who likes to work with his hands 

C. A traveling salesman who likes to spend a lot of time 
with his family 

D. A teacher who likes to read a lot 

30. Very few doctors in this country are women because 

A. women are not smart enough to get into medical school 

B. women would rather be mothers 

C. women are not encouraged to become doctors 

D. women do not like to be doctors 

31. A department store owner cannot open a new store unless 

A. many customers shop in the store 

B. the opening is advertised in the paper 

C. the sales clerks all report to work 

D. his merchandise is delivered 
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An agreement about working conditions is 

A. workman's compensation 

B. a fringe benefit 

C. overtime 

D. a contract 

A factory needs to have rules for workers to follow in order to 

A. get all the work done 

B. increase workers' wages 

C. prevent fights 

D. slow down production 

A plan for a person to spend and save certain amounts of his 
income is 

A. a bill 

B. a tax 

C. a sale 

D. a budget 

A person who likes a job that involves some physical risk would 
enjoy a career as 

A. a computer operator 

B. a construction worker 

C. a gardener 

D. a dentist 

Which of these jobs offers the most chance for promotion? 

A. A .salesman in a neighborhood shoe store 

B. A salesman in a large insurance company 

C. a grocery clerk 

D. a door-to-doot^ salesman 
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If your mother washes the dishes and you dry them this is called 

A. profit motive 

B. allowance 

C. division of labor 

D. economics 

Which of the following is not a choice a person can make? 

A. What jobs are open 

B. Which hobbies to have 

C. How much education to get 

D. T%Tiat career to follow ' 
A manager is someone who 

A. completes the last step in making a product 

B. directs the work of others 

C. owns a company 

D. works harder than other people. 

Mr. Roberts is hired by a furniture company. He is 
. of the company. 

A. a customer 

B. an employee 

C. an owner 

D. an employer 
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PART 2 - DIRECTIONS : 



Please read each statement to yourself while I read it out loud. There 
are no right or wrong answers. Just check the box which best answers the 
statement for you. 



Here is a sample. 





Yes 


Don't 
Know 


No 


I would like to earn money. 









If you agree with the statement that you would like to earn money, check "Yes" 
as shown* 

If you don't know or have no opinion, then check "Don't Know". 
If you disagree, then check "No". 





Yes 


Don't 
Kjiow 


No 


1. I am too young to think about what I 
want to do chen I grow up. 








2. Students should be taught about jobs 
in school. 








3. I like to read about the work people 
doi 








4. My parents can teach me evety thing 
I need to know about jobs. 








5. Women must choose between having a 
job and having a family. 








6. The only way to learn about a job 
is to get the job and see what it 
is like. 
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Yes 


Don't 
Know 


No 


7. I think I will like working when I 
grow up. 








8. Teachers tell^us a lot about jobs. 








9. What my friends think is bad Is 
sometimes different from what my 
parents think is bad. 








10. What I learn in school will help me 
find a job someday. 






4 


11. People v'ho are going to college 
don't have to think about jobs 
until they get to college. 








12. I can only really like people who 
are the same as I am. 








13. I use the things I learn in school 
when I 'm at home. 








14. I can do some school subjects 
better than my classmates. 








15. Once you have a job ycu don't have 
to make any more cara^r decisions. 








16. Important things can only be 
learned in school. 








17. Jobs with high pay are more 

important than jobs with low pay. 








18. I have thought about the kind of 
job I might have after I leave 
school. 
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EXHIDIT F 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
tfEASURING PROGRAM IMPACT ON PUPIL PERFORMANCE 
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I 



POLICY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

61 VANDERDILT AVENU6 * NEW YOHK, N.YI tOOIT • t\Z • 164 • e94Q 



School 
Grade 



• YouL* claGf) hnr; been randomly selected to participate in a study which 
will help us evaluate the Career Education rrogram in the district. The 
tests we are ndminir;terin[; will be scored as a group based upon whether 
yovir school is one of 'jhc Career Education Pilot Schools or not. The tcotd 
will. jicvn r be scored by class or by individual students. We do however 
need some information about your students to assist us in working with the 
tests after they are completed. We would like you to list the first and 
last names of all students present in your class today and give us some 
background information on them. 



riease list the names of 
all stxidents present in 
your class today 



Sample: 



Dill Shaw 



2. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Date of 
lUrth 
Month/Year 



10/65 



Sex 
M/F 



M 



Background (check one) 


Anerican Indian 


Black 


Mexican Anierican 


Oriental 


Puerto Eican 


Spanish surname 


White 


Other 




X 
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I'lcaoc list the names of 
oil Btuclcntp' present in 
your class today 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23^ 
_2A^ 
25. 
26. 
27. 

29. 
30. 



Date of 



Month/Yearv 



L-th 



Sex 
M/F 



Bac 



tRfound (check one) 



•ti 

H 
C 
O 
p 

I 



V 



CO 

o 

Q) 
CO 

o 



•H 

M 
O 



o 
o 

AJ 

M 

(U 
3 

P4 



c 

V) 

xn 



To better understand the results of these tests we would also like 
to Icnow a few things about your teaching experience and about your use 
of career education, if any* Both teachers in the Career Education Pilot 
Schools and teachers in non-career education schools will be answering 
these questions, and we realize that the answers will range from high 
involvement with career education to no involvement at all. Please just 
answer according to your own experiences. This is not intended in any 
way to be an evaluation of teachers or their classroom activities, and, 
as stated above, results will never be reported by school, by class, or 
by individual student. 

1. How many years have you been teaching? (check one) 

Less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 years 

11-15 years 

More than 15 years 



2. What is your highest level of education? 
Bachelor's Degree 

Bachelor's Degree and some further work 

Hamster's Degree 

Master's Degree and some further work 

Doctor's Degree 

3. Are you (check one) 

American Indian 

Black 

Mexican ;-jnerican 

Oriental 

Puerto Rican 

Spanish surname 

White 

Other (Please specify) 



4. During the school year, how many people visited your classroom 
to talk about their jobs and the kind of work they do? For 
example, a businessman, mechanic, dietician, or lawyer* (check one) 

None 

1 

2 



4 
5 
6 
7 

More than 7 
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During this school year, how many trips did your class .make to observe 
work being performed ? For example, places where goods were sold"^ 
products were made, and services were provided, such as a department 
store, a manufacturing plant, or a bank, (check one) 

None 



1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 

More than 7 



Have you participated in in-service or other training in career 
education since September 1, 1973 (during this school year or 
last school year)? (check one) 

No 

Yes — Wliat information was included (check as many as apply) 

orientation to career education 

' information about the world of work 

instructional objectives of the career education 

program in your school system 

instructional materials available in career education 

curriculum development in career education 

teaching methods in career education 

use of media in career education 

career guidance activities 

^ your role in career education 

role of other school staff in career education 

other (please specify) 



What kinds of career education materials and resources have you 
used this year? (check one) 

none 

list of career education instructional objectives , 

career education curriculum guides 

individual career education lessons 

audio-visual products in career education 

bibliographies of career education materials 

^ catalogs of community speakers 

catalogs of conununity trips 

student materials, books, and games for career education 

newsletters about career education throughout the school system 

student assembly programs in career education 

other (please specify) 
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8, Which of the following support services have been provided for you by 
the career education project staff or someone else this year? (check 
as many as apply) 

none 

make arrangements for career education speakers 

make arrangements for career education trips 

assist in planning career edu ution activities 

locate and obtain career education instructional materials 

teach career education in your classroom , 

assist in teaching career education lessons or activities 

help teachers develop career educati 7. materials 

accompany your class on career educaLio^ trips 

other (please specify) 

9. When did you begin u£l)\^» career education actiV:/.. . r3 or lessons 
with students (check o^^ 

I do not use career i ^f^.ation activities or [^zis"--":^ with students 



I began using career t.iucation since Septvx^i:ber 1, 1974 

I began using career liduc i:ion between iieptembeCj 1973 and 

September, 1974 
I began using career v*d ic:tion before September^ 1973 

10. About how many hours per week do you carry out career education 
activities with students? (check one) 

none 

less than 3 hours 

3-5 hours 

6-10 hours 

11 - 20 hours 

more than 20 hours 



Thank y-^u very much for jour help. 
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I 

LASTING EFFECTS ACHIEVED BY THE PROJECT 

In its two years of operation^ the Yonkers School District Career 
Education Project has achieved a number of lasting effects which will 
continue to benefit the district during future years. Some of the 
lasting effects are described below in terms of continuing impact of 
the project on project staff, instructional materials, central office 
staff, principals, junior high school and high school teachers, elementary 
teachers, parents and the community? and students. 

Project Staff 

During the two years of operation of this project, the seven project 
staff Tueirbers have gained both knowledge and experience in the area of 
career education. Four of the staff members are still employed by the 
distrilcty several in key positions. Even if these staff members do not 
have official responsibility for career education in the future, they will 
continue to use the knowledge and experi^^nce they have gained in recent 
years and will serve as a valuable informal resource for staff through- 
out the district. Hopefully, the district will find some wa: of utilizing 
their abilities in this area in an offi;jlal carser education capacity. 

Instructional Materials 

One area of impact has been instructional i/jaterials used in th^ 
district. The project staff have screened and reviewed many commercial 
and non-comnercial career education materials produced throughout the 
country. They. have prepared a bibliography of these materialr which is 
currently in the hands of many teacher .-^ and librarians. They have also 
obtained scny Tnaterials for the district and these will continues to 
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circulate upon teacher request, In addition, they consulted with many, 
teachers this spring as they ordered new materials for next year's teach- 
ing period, Teachers in many buildings have ordered career education .^^ 
materials for daily classroom use. 

Another important impact the project staff have had on the use of 
instructional materials has resulted from the many fine products created 
by the project staff. Although the Newletter and the Lesson of the Week 
will not continue without the project staff, the Career Education In- 
Service Manual, the student-produced career education media products, 
and many other instructional materials will continue to be used by teacher 
who have learned their value. 

Central Office Staff 

Throughout the two years of project operation, the project director 
and his staff have worked to increase the awareness of career educa- 
tion among district administrators. They have been extremely effective 
in these efforts. As one example, the Assistant Superintendent for 
Elementary Instruction has become both knowledgeable and enthusiastic 
about career education. He has requested that pirincipals make career 
education one of their three primary objectives for next school year. He 
has also been influential in obtaining a district committment of $50,000 
earmarked for career education use. This is a significant achievement 
of the project. 

Principals 

Principals throughout the district have become more aware of carier 
education since the project began. Elementary school principals, a prime 
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target of the project, have definitely shown their enthusiasm for 
career education. The many efforts of the 16 elementary principals 
involved in career education workshops this spring have been described 
at length in previous sections. Th?.ir increased leader.':hip abilities 
and increased committment to care education will continue to benefit 
the district and to affect an even greater number of teachers than have 
been involved thus far. 

Junior H igh S chool and High School Teachers 

Junior high school and high school teachers have gained some aware- 
ness of career education just through knowledge of the project at the 
elementary level, A number of them, who had a particular interest in 
career education, participated in in-"Service training offered by the 
project staff. Their enthusiastic response to this workshop, their in- 
cre£ised knowledge of career education, and their favorable attitudes 
toward career education are all recorded in previous sections of this 
report. 

Elementary Teachers 

Elementary teachers were the primary target of the project staff's 
efforts for the past two years. Their enthusiasm, knowledge, and hard 
work in the area of career education have been documented in several 
previous sections. Teachers demonsticated initially positive att-*.tudes 
towards career education, responded favorable tc the many in-service 
workshops, and reported extensive exposure to and positive attitudes to- 
ward career education. The many spring requests for assistance in order- 
ing career educr'tion materials for next year indicates that elementary 
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teachers will continue to use the knowledge and experience they have 
gained with the assistance of the project staff • 

Parents and the Contmunity 

Parents and the community have responded favorably to career educa- 
tion since the beginning of the project. Although initial advisory 
council efforts were not entirely successful, work with the Parent 
Teachers Association in the pilot schools has been a success this year. 
Many community residents and businessmen have also come to support t^-^ 
program as they have learned ways in which they could contribute • 

Students 

PSE attempted to measure differences in student learning caused by 
the project. Unfortunately, teachers of those students in the district 
who were to serve as control groups, and who therefore should have had 
no exposure to career education, have spent almost as much time on 
career education activities and used almost as many materials 'as 
experimental group teachers. PSE therefore, found no significant 
difference between experimental and control group students. At any 
rate, teachers and principals report that students are interested in 
career education and relate their interest to learning in many subject 
areas. Some changes in student attitude occurred in both the experi- 
mental and control groups. Most of these changes were favorable to 
career education or to the program, although all were not. 

Summary • 

It is PSE's opinion that the effects of this project will remain in 
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the district for many years. Many of those who were introduced to career 
education by the project are now its strong advocates and will continue 
to expand implementation of career education on many grade levels. Al- 
though we were unable to find significant differences in student learning 
between pilot and non-pilot ^schools at this time y it seems lilcely 
that such differences could be found if a true control group were select- 
ed. Career education has a good start based upon the many positive 
responses of parents, teachers, principals, and central office staff as 
well as the continuing efforts of the project staff members in vjhatever 
new positions they may hold within the district. We feel that a good 
start has been made and would recommend that the district continue 
its efforts in this area. 
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III! TliQ. V.naic.ct 



LibficiJ-'.j rc..ica.':cc 

Wo.'mciZ (l.c.j.t c< mrcWUal^ thai', acccr^paraf each uuLt) 
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yohJJi and Sou til .£/ie 
Uo^rdcA 
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The StMij cf^ da Count\:j 
Tliz Sto^( 01^ Lab CM 

A i^-'o^ild rccytc 

GxcvJtJi and Spicad cf^ 

The t'O.Xid^ 0< Tr:-''^^WJ 

r.conariic Cliallcngt'b 
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irvri 

Lov:cA VK''rayl[! 

Upp2A T%u\a-^jj 
UppCA VAtrrAij 

Loi'^cA 1 ntcju'itd-UutQ. 
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[Appendix i' cO'i C. ) 

Occupcitlonat Clu.^lt-U Stadi'nt I'onkbooh - 6th p/iadc. 
Occiipaticnni Caii-^':."uS Tcacf.o^^. ;>anucJ - 6.tk o-tadt 
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T/.L* f\.'- c.r/i "Ivj c.r ra.^;ic.^ r^Ko^:ta'n, VoZ. 7, *^o. 7 

Ah liiOsyLon st/iatMij ''.on CaAC(^7c Fo'dcatioj^, Vol. 1, }!o. 2 

CoAc.c^x [:uLiza.U.on JiupLLccU^an/j Sp^c^al r.ducjation, Vol. 1, 
Ho. 4 

CM.Q.M tx,0'VC-4 4.(OIZ<S 0/( ('.'opiizn, UcL 7, Uo. 5 

Ca^co'c rducaUon P-ic-^Qn tables {(luU {.ox un.cuc^6i.^C/5 and ^school dUtxic-U 

CoZlccticyis o< Lca-*:;uHr{ Ac.£<v.i(i,i^ (COLAS) 
Conriuiiix^f P.Q.hCii'iCQ. :'aridbool: 

Media ''.'o/{':6/iop wurfe ... ' 

Vxo.cUng l/^v-Vtcvcn^c.iit Tlixoucili CcXr.cJi Educatx^on (PICE) 
Valiiina App.'ioadi Ki t 
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